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CHAP I. 


Oo N the coaſt of Cornwall is a 
ſmall village, ſituate on a riſing 
hill, which commanis a view of 
the ſea. A chapel, built on the 
VOL. I. EE ſum- 
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fluminic, is its principal edifice ; thi- 
ther did the hearts of its bumble in- 
habitants repair to invoke the mercy 
of their Creator, and oft did they 
implore him to protect ſuch of their 


friends and relations as were ex 


poſed to the boiſterous element be- 


low it. Nor was this the only pur- 
poſe to which this, ſimple building 
was adapted ; frequently did its white 
front borrow ad from the moon, 
and ſerved as a land- mark to the dif- 


treſſed mariners, who were driven 


"RP 
within its view. 


e This 
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This village, which I ſhall call 
Birtland, might have been juſtly de- 
5 ſcribed as ſecluded from the world. 
3 No proud lord uſurped its happy 
domain. No legal plunderer attend- 
ed to ſettle thoſe trifling differences 
between man and man, which, with- 
4 cout ſuch interference, might be ſoon 
adjuſted ; but which, when applied, 
frequently proves worſe than the 
evil. At Birtland, the age of primi- 
tive innocence ſtill exiſted ; at Birt- 
land, all was union and perfect tran- 


quillity. 
P 


Ba. Within 
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Within two miles of this happy || 
village ſtood an ancient caſtle, for- I 
merly the reſidence of the houſe of 
Haſtings. Many were the illuſtri- 
ous Earls of Huntingdon who had 
drawn their firſt and laſt breath 
of life within its then peaceful 
walls, Every heir of that diſtin- 
guiſhed title had B himſelf 
by deeds of unbounded munificence. 
They were as remarkable for their 
benevolence and hoſpitality, as the 
courtiers of the preſent age are for 
their arrogance and boundleſs am- 
bition. At THEIR door, neyer was 


the 
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1 the tale of woe rejected, nor did a pe- 


titioner crave in vain. The wealthy 
and the indigent were equally un- 
known; and the hearts and purſes 
of theſe: noble Mee were ever open 
to the tears of the unhappy. To 
obtain their protection, it was neceſ- 
ſary only to folicit it ; for no guileful 
wanderer ever bent his way to the 
happy but xetired caſtle of Led- 


feng. 


Many centuries had paſſed in this 
ſtate of bliſs, when time, which is 
ever working miracles, (hitherto 
| B 3 | fatal 
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fatal to mankind !) ſtretched the cloud 


of fate over this humble corner of 


England. The /af? Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon died. His generoſity had 
over-reached his power, and his 
eſtates were involved. That of Led- 


ſtone was an object of too much 


importance to be abandoned by the 


rapacious ereditors; it was therefore 
agreed that it ſhould be put up to 
ſale, and parted with by public auc- 


tion. 


A gentleman, the Eats wealthy 


J 
5 


merchant in the city, was the higheſt 
bidder, 


A NOV2ZL. 7 
bidder, and to him was that proper- 
ty conſigned. He was a young man, 
not poſſeſſed of very ſhining abilities, 


who had been educated at Weſtmin- 


ſter-ſchool, and was thence ſent to 


Oxford. But ſtudy was ill adapt- 
ed to his taſte; he left both theſe 
places in diſguſt, and-prevailed (but. 
not without difficulty) on his father, 
to ſuffer him to paſs two or three 
years on the continent, by way of 


giving a finiſh to his education. 


It was ſoon after his return to 
England, that he determined to mar- 


B 4 . ry, 
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ry, but he had frequently the mor- 
tification to find his propoſals reject- 
ed. Money was no obje& to him, 


as he was ſure to inherit, on the death 


of his father, a conſiderable fortune 1 


but he wiſhed to ennoble his name, 


hitherto beſt known upon *Change, 


and was at length fortunate enough 
| Y | 


to ſucceed in his addreſſes, with the 


only daughter of a new-created Iriſh- 
peer, who had been ſucceſsful in his 


claim to the title of his anceſtors, and 


whoſe greateſt advantage was her 


title. 


% 
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It was ſoon after this marriage 
took place, that he became the pur- 
chaſer of Ledſtone, which be knew 
only by report, having never viſited 
the Weſt of England. In London, 
Lady Jane was equally a nee. 
She had paſſed her life in Dublin, 
but remained unnoticed there until 
her father was ai an Earl. They 
ſet out for London too ſoon after- 
wards for her to fix her choice 
among her old acquaintance, who 
were many of them at length become 


her new admirers. 


B 5 . 
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Mr. Janes Martindale 1. the 
firſt monied man who ſolicited the 
hand of Lady Jane; and to his for- 
tune, more than to himſelf, was ſhe 


immediately devoted. 
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Ms. Martindale - hired a ready- 


furniſhed houſe in the vicinity of 
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Portman Square; and on the fourth 


> 


of June, juſt five weeks after her 


— 


marriage, Lady Jane Martindale 


was preſented at St. James's. Her 


perſon was rather handſome than 
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otherwiſe, and it was on this occa- 


ſion decorated with all the parapher- 
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nalia of birth - day magnificenee. To 

be admired, it was neceſſary only 
that ſhe ſhould be ſeen; and to her, 
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the knee of adulation was ſoon bent. 


The Earl of C 


„on whom the 


fetters of matrimony ſat lightly, was 


her devoted ſlave for the evening; 
and her eyes received an addi- 
tional portion of brilliancy, as her 


conqueſts became multiplied. 


In Mr. Martindal:'s boſom very 
different were the ſenſations which 
aroſe on that occaſion, He gazed 
on the beauties of his wife, and his 
vanity was flattered by their effect; 


but his heart trembled as he viewed 


her, and the pangs of jealouſy racked 


3 his 


A NOVEL. 13 


his ſoul. He endeavoured to appear 
regardleſs of the admiration he ſaw 
laviſhed on her; but by degrees he 
drew nearer to the door of the ante- 
chamber: and there maine with anx- 
iety the hour of twelve, at which 
time his ſervants and equipage were 


ordered to attend. 


As ſoon as their arrival was an- 
nounced, Mr. Martindale hurried 
Lady Jane out of the room, and at- 
tempted to put on her cloak, which 
a footman had given into his hands, 


But Lord C 


diſputed with him 
this 
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| 15 5 

this office, and the rules of good 
breeding obliged the huſband to re- 
| linquiſh it. Yet he could not avoid 
perceiving a ſignificant look, and a 


ſqueeze of the hand, which each be- 


towed on the other, as Lord C D 


handed Lady Jane to her carriage ; 
and this was, to a weak mind, almoſt 
proof poſitive of their guilt. But in 
this idea he was wholly miſtaken : 
4 C—— had not entertained 
an idea beyond the amuſement of 
the preſent hour, and Lady Jane 
law nothing in the emaciated peer 
that could poſlibly turn her thoughts 


towards 
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towards him on the ſucceeding 


One. 


The time now arrived when 
every faſhionable family prepared to 
leave town. Lady Jane had already 
made the acquiſition of numberleſs 
acquaintance, but her heart had not . 
ſeleQed a. friend. It was almoſt a 
matter of indifference to her whither 
ſhe went, and to her kalba incli- 
nations ſhe appeared willing to ac- 
cede, 

Mr. Martindale's determination 


Was 
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was to go to Ledſtone ; but when ſhe 
heard of its ſecluſion, her heart re- 
coiled at the idea, and ſhe requeſted 
his approbation of a prior excurſion 
to Weymouth or Brighthelmſtone. 
He became however abſolute 1 in his 
intentions ; and as her father had 
immediately after her marriage re- 
turned to Ireland, it became neceſ- 
ſary for her to draw ſome one over 
to her intereſts: neceſſ ity, rather than 
choice, directed her to old Mr. Mar- 
tindale. He was exactly calculated 
for ſuch an employment. He had 
been in bis younger days a general 


fy 4-4 {#1 * y 


- admirer 


A NOVEL. 17 
admirer of pretty women, and the 
charms of his new daughter-in-law | 
loſt nothing in his opinion. He per- 
fectly agreed with her, that to tranſ- 
plant a large eſtabliſhment into the 
deſerts of Cornwall, would be attend- 
ed with a heavy expence, beſides the 
probability that exiſted of their diſ- 
liking the ſituation, and ſpeedily re- 
turning. Lady Jane and the old 
gentleman had many converſations 
on the ſubject, and agreed to expoſ- 
tulate warmly with Mr. Martindale, 
whom however they had the morti- 
fication to find inexorable, All ther 


could 
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could obtain was a few days delay, 
and a promiſe that their ſtay in 


the country ſhould not exceed fix 


months. 
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IN a few days, part of Mr. Mar- 


tindale's retinue ſet forward on 


their journey into the Weſt. Theſe 
conſiſted of her Ladyſhip's under- 
woman, who was, during this Sum- 


GE. 4 


mier 1 to act alſo in the 
valet—a French TY j—a running 
footman, and three or four more. 
Every thing was there in readineſs 
for the reception of theſe noble and 


novel gueſts; for he caſtle was in- 
x habited 
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habited by an old ſteward and his fa- 


mily, whom the late Earl of Hunting- 
don had ſtationed in it; and as they 
had never received notice to quit the 


premiſles, they till enjoyed, in ſome 


of the rooms at the end of it, peace - 


able and quiet poſſeſſion. 


; . ? 4 


paſſed through the viusge of bin- | 
land, they were ſtruck with the ap- 
pearance of its humble inhabitants 4 | 
who, miſtaking them for their — 


riors, crowded forth to bid them 


welcome. The bells, though few in 


When theſe iwitators of greatneſs 


number, | 
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number, echoed theſe warm plaudits 
+ of the heart ; and every tenant, with 
uplifted eyes, prayed Heaven to' bleſs 
them! | 

Stunned with applauſes for which 


they were unprepared, and which 
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they did not rightly comprehend, 
they anſwered only by a loud laugh; 
and arriving at the caſtle, where they 
ſoon made themſelves known, were 


received with humble civility by 


8 


— 


the worthy ſteward, his wife, and 
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Mrs. Drapery | could not help 
ſhuddering as ſhe paſſed through the 


ſpacious hall which led to the inha- 


bited part of the caſtle. The maſly 
door cloſed with a tremendous noiſe ; 
it reſounded through the vaulted 
roof, and petrified her with horror, 
On the high arched windows of 
painted glaſs, were handed down to 
poſterity the emblazoned arms of the 


newly expired title of Huntingdon ; 


and the unwieldy armour which had : 


formerly defended the lives of its 
illuſtrious wearers, now hanging up 
and neglected, borrowed a faint light 


from 


A NOVEL, 23 
from the feeble glimmerings of the 
moon, ſcarcely ſeen enougli to be 
obſerved through the heavy caſe- 


ment. 


She Tequeſted to be ſhewn to the 
apartment allotted her, where ſhe 


gave orders that her fellow-travellers 

ſhould attend. She expreſſed to them 
the greateſt diſguſt at every thing ſhe 
ſaw, and the utter impoſſibility there 
was of her being ever able to accuſ- 


tom herſelf among ſuch Hottentots. 


She was ſure,” ſhe ſaid, that 


« all Mr. Martindale's money would 
_ 
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© be but a poor compenſation, if 


„Lady Jane was to linger away the 
« beſt part of her life in ſuch an 
« odious retirement. She wonder- 


e ed how he could think of bring- 


ing an Earl's daughter to ſuch a 1 
horrible diſtance from every thing 3 
e alive. For HER part, ſhe was ſure 2 
< SHE could not ſtay there, and ſhe 1 


1 hoped to find that her Lady would x 


* ſoon be of the ſame opinion.“ 


"x4 In leſs than a week, Lady = 
and Mr. Martindale arrived at Led- | 
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ſtone. When the loquacious Mrs. F 
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Drapery ſaw the butler (to whom 
he was by no means averſe), ſhe aſ- 
ſured him, that if ſhe had not been 
certain of n1s coming down, ſhe 
could not have prevailed on herſelf 
to remain there a day after ſhe hed 
delivered up her charge to her Lady; 
for that the place was a deſert, and 


the evening winds were fo rough, 


that ſhe already found her conſtitu- 
tion DAMAGED by them; and it 
was become abſolutely neceſſary for 
her to return to London, were it 


only for the benefit of her health, 
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Lady Jane, and Mr. Martindale, 
who a wot in their new habi- 
tation otherwiſe than they had ex- 
pected to find it, paſſed ſeveral days 
in viſiting the caſtle and its envi- 
rons. Lady Jane was particularly 
attentive to the narrations of the old 
ſteward, who not unfrequently rub- 
bed his hand acroſs his eyes, as he 
dwelt on the praiſes of his hs loved 
Lord. In a ſmall cloſet adjoining 
the hall. of iich be hed emtrented 
to keep the key, he was wont to 


review and admire the tattered robes 


in which Henry third Earl of Hunt- 


ingdon 
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ingdon fat in judgment on the trial 
of the charming and unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots. Theſe he 
ſhewed Lady Jane, lamenting ſorely 
the day, that, in depriving the county 
be” its F1R8T ornament, robbed HIM 


of his beſt friend—nH1s ONLY BENE» 


FACTOR, 
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CHA p. 1. 


"Tir E mind of Lady Jane was 
by nature ſuſceptible or der 
ſentiments, and of ſoft impreſſions ; 
yet her heart was as unconſcious of 
their primitive ſource, as of their 
ſubſequent ende and ſhe 
had hitherto beheld every one with 
general indifference. She however 
poſſeſſed an immoderate degree of 
pride and oſtentation, and was 
emulous to outvie all who dared 
aſpire to equality with her; aſſuming 


5 a for- 
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a forbidding. air of loftineſs, which 


often. offended the ſacicties ſhe lived 
in. But, over-ruled at length by the 
recollection of the more exemplary. 
conduct of ſome of che amiable part 
of her female acquaintance in Lon- 
don, and elſewhere, ſhe in ſome 
meaſure conquered that diſagreeable 
HAUTEUR.;z and the tender and 
growing impulſe of nature beginning 
to inſpire her with ideas more con- 
ſonant to the texture of her diſpoſi- 
tion, ſhe became thoughtful, and ra- 
ther melancholy ; deriving her chief 
pleaſure from wandering in unfre- 


C 3 __ quented 
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quented paths, and exploring and 


forcing tracks through the mazy and 


moſt intricate parts of the foreſt, 


Which lay at a ſmall diſtance from 


the park. 


: In one of theſe ſolitary perambu- 
lations, chance had directed her 


\ x WCW 
ſteps to the ruins of a very ancient, 


and once capacious tower, ſituate 


on the ſummit of a ſtupendous 
cif. Thence ſhe could obſerve, 
with the help of a ſmall teleſcope 
which ſhe carried in her pocket, 
the various objects which the ocean 
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A NOVEL, I 
continually preſented ro her view, 
and which, with their novelty and 
varicty together, became every day 


more pleaſing and intereſting to her 


fancy. 


Mr, Martindale roſe one morning 
early in the month of September, 
before his uſual hour, to take the 
diverſion of ſhooting ; his game- 
keeper having apprized him the pre- 
ceding evening of a covey of par- 
tridges which frequented a wheat- 
ſtubble near a pleaſure-ground ad- 
Joining the park ; not that Mr. Mar- 

— ündale 
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tindale diſcovered ads more enjoy- 
ment in the purſuit of rural pleaſures, 
than did his lady; but his time bang 
ing rather heavy on his hands, and 
as ſhe did not permit him to beguile 
any part of it in aſſociating with 
thoſe whom her own choice had not | 


approved, and pointed out as proper 


companions for him, he was obliged 
to ſeek amuſement in queſt of plea- 
ſures which nature had not given 
bim either taſte or inclination to 


enjoy. 


Lady Jane had riſen at her uſual 


hour, 


A NOVEL, 33 
| hour, and was preparing for break» 
: faſt, when Mr. Martindale, tired of 
his viſionary fcheme of pleaſure, re- 
turned heartily fatigued in the pur- 


W uit of it. 


The moment they had enjoyed 
4 their early repaſt, Lady Jane with 
3 | eager ſteps precipitately bent her 
4 way to her much-favoured ſpot; 
Wich the had no ſooner aſcended, 
1 chan ſhe inſtantly diſcovered through 
her glaſs, a ſmall boat making for 
the ſhore; and excited by curioſity, 
ſhe advanced with deliberate atten- 
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tion down the ſandy beach, to- 
wards the edge of the water. As 
the boat approached nearer her 


view, ſhe thought ſhe perceived 


in it five perſons, together with 
ſome caſks which they had ſtowed, 


and piled up in a regular Pyramid, 


in the ſtern of their little bark. The 


tide having recently laved, and now 


\ retired from, its beachy limits, had 


cauſed the ſand under foot to be ex- 
ceedingly wet; and what would have 


wonderfully terriſied Lady Jane at 


any other time, and on any other 


occaſion, now ſtimulated her boldly 
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A NOVEL. 33 
0 f to venture on; and ſhe walked, or 
\s 5 rather wind almoſt knee-deep in 
* x the briny ocean, till ſhe came within 
d 4 reach of the floating objects which 
h | { ſhe had firſt diſcovered ; but having 
, |: left her glaſs within the tower, ſhe 
, could ſcarcely diſtinguiſh of what 
ſex or age the perſons were, until 


they approached nearer. 


They were ſoon ſecurely land- 


% 


ed in a place where ſhe had not 
been accuſtomed to meet with hu- 
man beings (ſhe having dedicated 
this deſerted ſpot to ſolitude, and her 


C 6 own 
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own reflections); and the unexpect- | | 
ed ſight our mariners experienced of 
| a beautiful and elegant female, who 
ſeemed to be loſt in aſtoniſhment, 
could not fail to excite in them an 
equal degree of ſurpriſe. After ſome 
little converſation, they requeſted to 
be informed of the neareſt town, or 
village ; lere come, they ſaid, on 
ſhore for the purpoſe of procur- 
ing freſh water for their veſſel, a 
ſmall brig, bound from Greenock to 
London, which lay at anchor at the 


diſtance of about two leagues. 


The 


& 00. 


The perſon who chiefly addreſſed 


himſelf to Lady Jane, appeared to be 


a military man, about fifty years 


of age. He had a complacency of 


manner which indicated the gentle- 
man ; his countenance beaming that 
ineffable ſweetneſs which generally 
beſpeaks the mind at eaſe. This 
gentleman introduced to her his 
friend who accompanied him (the 
other three were ſailors, buſily em- 
ployed in laſhing the boat to the 


remains of what had formerly been 


a a light-houſe). The dreſs of the 


latter, who was many years younger, 


denoted . 


FIT 
aww. 
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denoted him a Highlander; and the 
gracefulneſs of his mien inſtantly 
caught the attention of Lady Jane. 
She invited them both to the 
caſtle, and promiſed to ſend ſervants 
thence to render their men and boat 
every aſſiſtance their ſituation re- 


quired. 


This propoſal they thankfully ac- 
cepted; and inwardly congratulated 
themſelves on the novel and ſtrange 
adventure with which chance had fo 


far favoured them, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


ON their arrival at the caſtle, re- 
freſhments of every kind were by 
Lady Jane's order ſet before her 
gueſts. She enquired for Mr. Mar- 
tindale, but was informed by the but- 
Jer that he was gone out on horſe- | 
back, and had left orders to tell her 
ladyſhip that he ſhould return to 
dinner by „ She apologized for 
his abſence, and entreated them to 

relinquiſh all idea of going back to 


their veſſel with the evening's tide ; 


% . 52 9 A * 
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obſerving, that the days were now. 


ſhort 
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ſhort and clouded—the nights long 
and dark; and ſhe farther alleged, that 
their ignorance of the coaſt might 
lead them into unavoidable difficaT- 
ties, and imminent dangers, which 
ſhe would by no means adviſe them 
to encounter, and which would di- 
miniſh with the return of day-light. 
She inwardly wiſhed (but from what 
cauſe me knew not) that Mr. Mar- 


tindale ſhould ſee them, and approve 


what ſhe had done. She felt eager 
to juſtify her conduct to him, per- 


| haps from a conſciouſneſs of ſelf- 


created uneaſineſs ſhe had never be- 


fore 
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fore experienced. Her fluttering 


heart beat high with a deſire of ſhe 


knew not what; and her faltering 


tongue ſeemed almoſt deprived of 


utterance, as her eyes involuntarily 


and conſtantly met thoſe of the young 
i and accompliſhed Caledonian. She 
© wiſhed, the ſaid, to detain. them till 
Mr. Martindale's return; and even 
vu ben he did return, ſhe feared the 

day would be too far ſpent for them | 


to hazard with ſafety the attempt of 8 
regaining their ſhip :—ſhe at laſt 
hinted to the elder gentleman, who 
ſeemed anxious to depart, the kind 

of 
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of impropriety there would be in 
their going away without ſeeing him. 
This objection had ſufficient force to 
counterbalance, in their minds, every 


Having drawn from them a pro- 
miſe ſhe too ardently wiſhed, ſhe re- 
queſted their attendance in the park 
and gardens, whither they cheerfully 
conſented to accompany her. In one 
of the walks ſhe perceived by acci- 
dent that her dreſs had materially 


ſuffered from her excurſion on the 


ſands; ſhe then left her viſitors to 
the 
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the care of the gardener, whom ſhe 
directed to point out to them every 
object worthy their attention, and 
proceeded to the caſtle to change her 
clothes ; deſiring the gardener to re- 
conduct the gentlemen there, as ſoon 
as their curioſity had been ſufficient- 


ly gratified. 


On her ladyſhip's return ſhe retired 
to her apartment, and ordered her 


woman's attendance there. The ar- 


7 ticle of dreſs, which had been ne- 
> glected ſince her ſecluſion in the 
| country, as a matter of indifference, 


8 now © 
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now became an object of importance. 
Mrs, Drapery. was one of thoſe ac- 
commodating abigails who are ever 


ready to flatter and encourage the 


follies and vices of their employers, 


and ſhe neglected nothing on the 
preſent occaſion to adorn the perſon 
of her lady; ſignificantly adding. 
„ With what pleaſure her maſter 
* would behold her ladyſhip at his 


* return home, looking once more 


/ 


© LIKE HERSELF!” 


Before the etiquette of dreſs was 
finally adjuſted, Mr. Martindale en- 


tered 


5 
8 
ages; 
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tered the room ſomewhat abruptly ; | 
having been informed by the ſervants 
of his new viſitors, and withing, pre- 
vious to his ſeeing them, to know of 
Lidy Jane who they were, and what 


were the motives that had thus in- 


duced them to take up their reſidence 


in his houſe. 


Lady Jane briefly related t to her 


hufband each circumſtance ; « content= 


ing herſelf with obſerving, that al- 


though ſhe had not enquired their 


names, ſhe was ſure, from the little 
flic had len of F lows, that they were 
bel perſons 
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perſons of no inferior rank: me juſtly 
remarked, that the laws of hoſpitality 
were of themſelves ſufficient to juſ- 


tify the haſty zeal with which ſhe 


had preſſed them to wait his return, | 


Mr. Martindale coincided with her 
opinion, and left her to do honour 


to his gueſts, 5 


Ass ſoon as he Was gone, Mrs. 
Drapery, finding herſelf emboldened 
by her, lady's viſible embarraſſment 
(which, together with the attention 
to her dreſo had not eſcaped! her), 


Aa # 44 af ww? 24-4 5 1 


esgedd pardon "for informing her 
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ladyſhip, that ſhe knew perfectly 
well who the gentlemen were, hav- 
ing enquired of the ſailors, who had 
ſatisfied her in every reſpect. They 
were both, ſhe ſaid, Scots. The old 
24 ntleman, whole name was Stuart, 
had been many years Colonel of the 
Mountaineers ; but had retired from 
the ſervice about two years. His lady 
was lately dead, and the loſs of her 
had taken ſuch * effect on his mind, 
that he had reſolved to travel; and 


a ſea voyage had been particularly 


recommended to him, as being the 


moſt likely to recruit both his ſpirits 
$45 and 
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and his health. The young gentle- | | 
man, whoſe name was Glencarrn, 1 
was diſtantly related to the deceaſed | 


Mrs. Stuart, who had left one only 


child, a daughter, now educating in 


a convent at Calais. She was to 
come over on their arrival in Lon- 


don, and to return with them. Mrs. 


Drapery indeed FAN CIE D, but it F: 


was only her own conjecture, that 
the Colonel had thoughts of uniting 
the young couple; as the young 
gentleman had no 'other reaſon for 
coming over, than that of keeping 


_ the Colonel company; and of re- 


turning 
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- 


turning with him to Scotland, as 


ſoon as Miſs Stuart ſhould have 


joined them. 


Lady Jane was not ſo regardleſs 
as ſhe appeared to be of the infor- 
mation given by her officious wait- 
ing-woman. She, however, aſſumed 
an air of compoſure ſhe was doomed | 
never more to feel, and with haſty 


ſteps joined the gentlemen below. 


vor. "— D . cas 
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* 


CH AP. VI. 


Coront Stuart had been in the 
mean time equally communicative 
to Mr. Martindale; he had conſi- 
dered it as incumbent on him to in- 
troduce himſelf and friend to his 
acquaintance. Mr. Martindale, ſoon 
after Lady Jane's appearance, re- 
tired to his dreſſing- room, whence he 
ſent to requeſt her attendance for a 
few minutes; when he informed 
her, that ſhe was not miſtaken 
in the favourable opinion ſhe had 


enter- 
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entertained of the ſtrangers; and 
proceeded to tell her all with which 
Colonel Stuart had made him ac- 
quainted. She did not think it ne- 
ceſſary to mention to him the con- 
verſation ſhe had held with her maid; 
but pretended to liſten with curio- 
ſity to what he related ; which dif- 
fered in nothing more than his 
Glence, on the ſubject of Miſs Stuart; 
who ſhe naturally concluded had 


not been mentioned. 


Lady Jane returned to the ſaloon, 
' where ſhe ſurpriſed Glencairn draw- | 


2 izag 
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ing ſounds of ſweeteſt melody from 
Mr. Martindale s flute, Which lay 
on the table. He laid it Jown when 
ſhe appeared, but by her deſire took 
it up again, and played once more, 
at Colonel Stuart's requeſt, 
I wiſh I was where Helen lies! 

in a manner ſo peculiarly his own, 
that Lady Jane, for the firſt time in 
ber life, felt the power of muſic over 
a ſuſceptible mind. She was at that 
moment alive to the moſt tender 
ſenſations; her ſoul vibrated to the 


touch, and ſhe felt a pang of exqui- 


/ 


He 


ſite enthuſiaſm. 


& r. 


He ceaſed; —and her eyes, 
more expreſſive than her tongue, 
ſolicited his continuance. He ſmiled 
conſent, and then played 


Abſence ne'er ſhall alter me. 


The words ſunk deep into her heart; 
her fine eyes gliſtened ;—and ſhe had 
but juſt time to turn them on Colo- 
nel Stuart, as Mr, Martindale enter- 


N ed the room. 


" "a 7 
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The converſation became general, 
and dinner was announced. It was. 
a domeſtic party, and Lady Jane, be- 


ing without a female friend, had no: ; 


D3 ___excul- 
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excule to leave the room when it 


was over. Mr. Martindale and the 


Colonel entered into a long conver- 


ſation; and the old warrior, ſeeming 
for a moment to forget his griefe, 


gloried as he recounted his former 


exploits. 


Tea, and leſs intereſting airs on the 


flute, beguiled the remainder of the if 


evening; and an early ſupper was or- 
dered, as our viſitors were under the 
neceſſity of departing by day-break. 
Lady Jane gave orders that coffee 
ſhould be prepared for them, and 
. after 
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after an hour or two paſſed in ſocial 


| delight, they reciprocally bade adieu ! 


The Colonel expreſſed to Mr. 
Martindale his wiſh of meeting with 
him in town; but ſaid, that as he 
might not be appriſed of the time 
when the Ledſtone family arrived 
there; and as he was ignorant alſo 
in what part of it he ſhould fix his: 
ſhort abode, he begged of Mr. Mar- 
tindale to take the trouble to enquire 
after him at the Ducheſs of G——'s, 
in St. James's Square, who would 
be-able to aſcertain whether he {till 


Da remained 
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remained an inhabitant of London, 
or was returned (which was more 
likely) to the ſequeſtered mountains 


of Scotland. 


Lady Jane had no ſooner retired 
into her drefling-room, than ſhe 
gave orders to Mrs. Drapery (who, 
as I before obſerved, now acted in 
the double capacity of her woman 
and houſe-keeper) to riſe at a very 
early hour, that nothing might be 
wanting to complete the elegant hoſ- 
- pitality the ſtrangers had experienced 
at Ledſtone. She retired to bed, but 

did 


did ſhe retire to reſt —Ah, no! — The 
image of Glencairn was before her; 


ſhe pretended drowſineſs, and in ſe- 


cret ſilence wept her cares to ſleep. 


Mr.: Martindale, nin i * 


erciſe and events of the day, and 
. unconſcious of the thorns of diſcon- 
tent which. invincible LOVE had 
ſtrewed over his wife's pillow, 
Snor'd out the watch of night. . 
Lady. Jane liſtened at day-break, 
but ſhe heard nothing. All. di 
huſhed in profound filence. They 
had departed an hour — before 
their appointed time: but they had 
Dy a 
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not eſcaped the anxious vigilance 
of Mrs. Drapery ; who, fearful of 
offending her lady by not ſeeing 
them, and fearful alſo of her own 
weakneſs ſhould ſhe truſt herſelf to 
ſleep, had prevailed on her friend 
the butler to paſs the intermediate 
time with her in the houſekeeper's 
room, over a comfortable bottle of 
madeira, which he was to provide 
from the cellar as ſoon as the family 


was retired to reſt, 


Mrs. Drapery, though a keen wo- 
man, was by no means deſtitute of 


female 
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female weakneſs ; ſhe repoſed an im- 
plicit confidence in the butler, and | 
at once informed him of her ſuſpi- 
cions relative to her lady, and the 
young gentleman ; who (ſhe muſt 
obſerve) was of a figure to capti- 
vate any lady's heart. She did not | 
know (or had not ſenſe enough to 
find out) that Mr. Oldſon, the but- 


ler, was warmly in his maſter's in- 


tereſt; not from any raſh confidence 


zhat hitherto: inſenſible maſter had 
repoſed in him, but from a ſenſe of 
the lucrative place he enjoyed. Mr. | 
Oldſon therefore made few com- 


D 6 ments 
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ments on her obſervations, but trea- 
ſured up in his mind every circum- 
ſtance that might lead hereafter to a 
farther aſcendancy over Mr, Martin- 
dale; as he had already prevailed 


on him in many trivial occurrences, 


Which had turned out in the end to 


his own advantage. 


Soon after the bottle of madeira 


was exhauſted, Mrs. Drapery told 
him ſhe heard a noiſe ; but ſhe ſup- 
poſed it to be too early for the ſtran- 
gers to be thinking of their departure. 
| She however liſtened, and kind it 


repeated ; 
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repeated; it was; ſhe ſaid, the ſound 
of feet gently moving down the 
great ſtair-caſe. Mr. Oldſon liſten- 
ed, but heard nothing. ; Mrs. Dra- 
pery ſtill perſiſted that ſhe DID hear 
a 8 and as ſhe had encouraged 
the idea of ghoſts haunting the caſtle, 
ſhe requeſted Mr. Oldſon to accom- 
| pany her up the ſtair-caſe leading 


from her room ; at the top of which 


they ſaw our five travellers ready 


to depart. Mrs. Drapery's eyes in- 


ſtantly fixed on thoſe of Glencairn ; 
who aniwered them by a ſign that 
he had ſomething to communicate. 


It 
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It was eaſy for her to turn Mr, Old- 
ſon's attention to the other "MY 
ite ſhe privately received from 
his hands a guinea, and a flip of 
paper carefully folded and ſealed. 
Theſe ſhe immediately conveyed to 
her pocket, while Mr. Oldſon was 
making his bow: to the Colonel, in 
acknowledgement of what he had 
from a very different motive con- 


veyed to him. 


Mrs. Drapery and Mr. Oldſon 
ſaw the travellers depart, and then 


retired to their reſpeQive rooms. 


The 
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The former cautiouſly placed her 


pockets under her head, as fearful that 


her ſecret ſhould be diſcovered, and 


by that means the confidence of her 


lady be loſt for ever, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VI. 


Fr vas not- difficult for Mrs. Dra- 


pery to underſtand the ufe it was 


intended ſhe ſhould make of both 


the objects ſhe had received; yet 


ſhe was not ſufficiently miſtreſs of 
her lady's thoughts to hazard a for- 
ward avowal of her conduct in re- 


ceiving them. When ſhe attended 


Lady Jane in the morning, ſhe could 
not avoid perceiving that ſhe had 
been in tears; and ſhe preſumed to 
enquire, with evident ſymptoms of 


„ 


affection, 


7 
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alfection, 7 ber ladyſhip was unwell? 
At this unexpected queſtion, Lady 
Jane gave vent to her full heart, and 
ſtrove not to conceal her emotion. 
She imprudently leaned on her wo- 
man's boſom, and, in apparent agony, 
aſked whether the gentlemen. were 
gone, and if ſhe had ſeen them ?— 
Mrs. Drapery told her that they 
were; and that ſhe had attended 
them according to her ladyſhip's or- 
der. She drew by degrees the letter 
out of her pocket, and entreated her 


ladyſhip's pardon for the liberty ſhe 


took in offering it to her peruſal. 
She 
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She aſſured ker that ſhe had no time 
to return it after it had been put in- 
to her hands 3 and that PITY for the 
poor young gentleman's ſorrow at 
his departure had afterwards induced 
her to ſecrete it, until ſhe might ſee 


him again. - 


Lady Jane took the letter with 
ſeeming reluctance, and found it to 


contain the following words: 


s Be not offended, Madam, at the 
« preſumption of a ſtranger, who, 
& till he ſaw you, never dreamt of 


“love. 
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love. His profound reſpect for 
„your name and character will 
© condemn kim to miſery and fu- 
ture ſilence; and he would not 
© have hazarded this liberty, had he 
“not read in your eyes an expreſ- 
« fjon of tenderneſs, which they have 
too ſurely, and probably too fatally, 
% conveyed to the deſponding heart 
* of 


«© EDWARD GLENCAIRN.““ 


Lady Jane trembled as ſhe read 
the letter, which ſhe immediately 


conveyed into her pocket, and Mrs. 


Drapery | 
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Drapery delighted in the ſucceſs of 


her undertaking ; for although ſhe J 


felt that cuſtom, and the laws of de- 


ceney, would require that ſhe ſhould 
maintain her place as a ſervile de- 


pendant, ſhe from this moment con- 


ſidered herſelf the boſom friend of 
her lady ; and, exulting in what had. 
paſſed, began to ſuppoſe herſelf the 


appointed and convenient confidante- 


of every future action of her life. 


From this unhappy period, ſhe be- 


gan to exert the influence ſhe had 


obtained over the mind of her hi- 


therto 


U 
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therto ſpotleſs lady; and availing 


herſelf of an advantage common to 


low minds, did not fail Now AND 


THEN to remind her, by a gentle 


hint, that ſhe was in her power. 


Lady Jane's youth, and ignorance 


42 
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of the world, induced her to be ſi- 


lent where ſhe might have been al- 


lowed to complain; but her timid 
ſoul was apprehenſive of the in- 


jurious conſtruction ker huſband 


might pur on the adventure, and 


ſhe reſolved to ſuffer in ſilence. She 
had no wiſh, no intention to deceive 
him; yet ſhe ſighed as ſhe reflected 


On 
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on the merits of Glencaira, whom 


ſhe deſpaired of ever ſeeing more. 


We will now return to our ma- 
riners. They had a tedious and rather 
perilous paſlage to London, where 
they landed in three weeks. Colo- 
nel Stuart's firſt care was to diſpatch 
a meſſenger to a mercantile houſe in 
the city, whither his letters were ad- 
dreſſed. He received one from Miſs 
Stuart, earneſtly requeſting him to 
go to her. | She informed him that 
her health had bcen for ſome months 
gradually declining; but that ſhe 
P: — had 


9 
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he 
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had hitherto avoided mentioning that 
circumſtance to him, waiting till ſhe 
heard of his arrival in London ; al- 


leging, that ſhe was ſufficiently ac- 


quainted with his feelings, to be 


convinced that had he known her 
ſituation ſooner, he would have haſt- 


ened his journey from Scotland, pro- 


bably to the prejudice both of his 


health and convenience. 


Colonel Stuart had not ſeen his 
daughter ſince her mother's death, 
as ſhe had been near four years at 
Calais. He ſpoke of her ſeldom; 

— 
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but his thoughts often dwelt with 
rapture on the idea of once more 
folding his treafure to his heart, 
and of retracing in her growing fea- 
tures the reſemblance of his loſt and 
lamented wife !—Alas! what were 
the ſenſations he experienced at the 
peruſal of her fatal letter !—It was 
a deep ftab to his wounded mind, 
and it became neeeſſary for him to 
A religion and reaſon to bis aid, to 
prevent him from immediately ſink- 


ing under the weight of it. 


All that friendſhip could ſuggeſt— 
all 
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all that the moſt tender ſympathy 


could invent, were on this trying oc- 


caſion warmly exerted by the amia- 


ble Glencairn towards his unhappy 
friend, He urged the poſſibility of 
Miſs Stuart's being too eaſily alarmed 
about herſelf; that the melancholy 
inſeparable from a monaſtic life had 
probably induced her to give way to 
ideas, which derived their principal 
origin from her ſecluſion ;—that the 
moſt effectual means to be employed 
towards promoting her recovery, 
were to amuſe her mind ; which had 
ſcarcely begun to unfold itſelf, ere 


the event of her mother's death, and 


her father's ſubſequent correſpon- 


e ; dence, 
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dence, ſtamped an impreſſion on it, 
that time, and a more ſuitable way 
of life, would be (in his opinion) 


alone capable to eſface. 


The voice of conſolation inſenſibly 


gained upon the Colonel; his miſ— 
fortunes grew lighter as he liſtened 
to the advice of his friend; his heart 
in a few hours recovered in ſome 
meaſure its former ſerenity ; and in- 
ſtead of waſting time in deploring 
the evil that threatened 'him, he en- 
deavoured to avert it by haſtening to 


join and cheriſh her, who, ſince the 


death of his wife, ſeemed doubly 


entitled to his care and protection. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Nothing material occurred dur- 


ing their g journey to Calais; but Glen- 
cairn, to whom every object was new, 
was ſurpriſed at the different ſcenes | 


that preſented themſelves. Often, 


however, did his imagination retrace 


the image of Lady Jane Martindale ; 


| the was the firſt woman he had ever 


beheld with emotion, and her ex- 
preſſive looks had taught him to be⸗ 
lieve that he was not indifferent to 
her. He lamented both the cull 


E 2 and 
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and its effect, that had, by prevent- 
ing their continuing in London, de- 
prived him of being preſented at the 
Ducheſs of G 


8, Where he could 
obtain the only chance of the Colo- 


nel's hearing of, or ſeeing Mr. Mar- 


tindale. But theſe reflections he 


was obliged to conceal; they re- 
mained with his ſecret buried in his 
heart, and he was under too many 
obligations to the Colonel not to en- 


deavour (at leaſt) to ſuppreſs them, 


3 


When they landed at Calais, and 


there, 


had reached Monſieur Deſlin's hotel 


ee eee ee, 
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chere, Colonel Stuart found himſelf 


fatigued and agitated by his journey. 


He requeſted Glencairn to go im- 


mediately to the convent, with a 
note from him to the ſuperior, de- 
ſiring her to ſend Miſs Stuart, with 
the bearer, his friend. Glencairn 
had formerly ſeen her; but it was 


during thoſe days of infancy on either 


ſide, that had left but few traces be- 


hind them. He delivered his letter 
at the gate of the convent, and was 
conducted to the parlour ; on one 


fide of which, was a large grate ; 


and on the other fide, a curtain that 


E 3 _ 
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was drawn. In a few minutes it 
was removed, and preſented to his 


view a form that nature had taken 


pride in adorning. 


Miſs Stuart (for it was herſelf) 
was the moſt finiſhed picture of hu- 
man perfection. She raiſed her blue 
eyes as he addreſſed her, and politely 

| requeſting him to wait a few minutes, 
diſappeared to put herſelf in readi- 


neſs to accompany him. 


| She ſoon rejoined him 1n the par- 
lour, and they proceeded on foot to 


the 


5 
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the hotel. She accepted his arm, 
and he perceived with extreme ſor- 
row that ſhe had ſcarcely ſufficient 
ſtrength to proceed. Yet ſhe did 
not once complain, but paſſed the 
ſhort time in making a thouſand ten- 


der enquiries about her father. 


The meeting between them was 
highly affecting; they were equally 
ſenſible of the changes each other's 


looks had experienced, yet neither 


dared to acknowledge that they per- 
ceived any alteration, It was but 


too evident that Miſe Stuart was in 


E 4 the 
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the early ſtage of a conſumption, 
_ which appeared to be faſt haſtening 
this beauteous bloſſom to a prema- 
ture decay. It was ſoon determined 
that ſhe ſhould immediately leave the 
convent; that the next morning her 
expences ſhould be paid there, and 
her clothes taken away; and that 
they ſhould allow themſelves a few 
days repoſe at Calais, before they 
fixed on any plan their inclinations 
might for the preſent lead them to 


purſue. 


Miſs Stuart had contracted an in- 


timacy 
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timacy in the convent with a Miſs 
Beaumont, a young lady of French 
extraction, and ſomewhat older than 
herſelf. The very {lender fortune ſhe 


was to inherit, had induced her pa- 


rents to perſuade her to take the veil, 
to which ſhe was perfectly reconciled. 
Having lived in the conmetih ſince 
ſhe was ſix years old, ſhe had not a 
wiſh to ſee the world, but had partly 
reſolved to enter on her noviekes the 


following year. 


Miſs Stuart called there the next 


morning, and took leave of her friend. 


E 5 They 
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They agreed to correſpond during 


the remainder of their lives, and that 
no. intereſting circumſtance ſhould 
occur to the one, with which the 


other ſhould not become acquainted. 


Our travellers had been near a week 


at Calais, and Colonel Stuart thought 


it time to fix their departure. But 
whither were they to go? He wiſhed, 
for his own gratification, to return 


home; but he thought it would be, 


at that time, a wrong meaſure to adopt 


on his daughter's account. For this 
he had a double motive: Winter 


Was 
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was ſetting in, and he naturally con- 
ceived that the keen blaſts of the 
North would have too powerful an 
influence over her delicate and af- 
feted frame. He feared alſo, from 
the exquilite ſenſibility he perceived 
her to poſſeſs, that ſhe might receive 


a fatal blow to her peace, when, on 


her return to her firſt home, every 


object which appeared there would 


remind her of its loſt ornament, her 


mother! — The Colonel had, fince 
her death, found a melancholy plea- 
ſure in arranging every thing at Allan- 


Bank for her reception. All that 


E 6 had 
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had belonged to Mrs. Stuart, he had 
collected carefully for her daughter; 
but he had no idea of the faded form 
he was to meet; he had ſeen her a 
any. though delicate girl; and 
he naturally expected to find in her 
improved underftanding, and for- 
merly lively diſpoſition, the compa- 
nion beſt ſuited to ſooth the anguiſh 
of his mind, whenever he reflected on 
the virtues of that incomparable wife 


of which the grave had robbed him! 


In the evening, when Miſs Stuart 


had retired to her apartment, the 


Colonel 
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Colonel rang for another bottle of 
Monſieur Deſſin's beſt Burgundy, 
and imparted to Glencairn his re- 
flections of the day. He obſerved, 
that having nothing to conſult but 
their reſpective inclinations, he had 
entertained an idea of their travelling 
South; that he thought his beloved 
Mary's health required cbange of air, 
and he conceived it poſſible THAT | 
of Italy might reſtore it. She would 
alſo derive many advantages from 
ſuch a TOUR, that were not to be 
met with in Scotland. It woulg af- 
ford her a fine opportunity of im- 


proving 
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proving herſelf in muſic, of which 


ſhe was paſſionately fond; and ſhe 


would by travelling gain a ſufficient 


knowledge of the world, to conquer 


that awkward baſhfulneſs, which 


gave her a childiſh air of ſimplicity, 


and which it would be neceſſary for 


her to overcome before ſhe preſided 


at his houſe, of which, alas ! ſhe was 


now become ſole miſtreſs. Glencairn 
could not with any propriety appear 
to diſapprove this ſcheme, and no- 
thing remained but to obtain Miſs 
Stuart's approbation (of which they 
could have no doubt); and that ob- 


tained, 
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tained, they reſolved to quit Calais, 


and paſs through Provence to Nice. 


Miſs Stuart was, as they expected, 


pleaſed with the propoſal; and no- 


thing was wanting to complete the 


ſatisfaction of the party, but a more 
cheerful acquieſcence on the part of 
Glencairn, who vainly endeavoured 
to forget his predilection for Lady 


Jane Martindale. He experienced 


an inquietude hitherto unknown to 


him, when he reflected on the im- 
poſſibility there now was of his com- 
municating to her his ſentiments, 


and 
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and the knowledge of his ſituation. 
He dared not hazard writing to her 

by the poſt; and though the ſailors 

Had told him Mrs, Drapery's name, 

his reſpect and delicacy forbade his 

addreſſing himſelf to her. He was 
forced therefore for the preſent to 

relinquiſh all hope of ſeeing, hearing 

of, or writing to her; and he felt 

the force of Rochefoucault's juſt ob- 

ſervation, that 


Abſence, leſſens ſmall paſſions, and increaſes 
great ones. 


For he never loved Lady Jane 80 
PASSIONATELY as at this .moment, 
while he deſpaired of ever ſeeing her 
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CHAP. IX. 


T HE next day wi employed in 
preparations for their departure ; and 
on the enſuing morning they began 
their journey in a berline the Colonel 
had purchaſed of Monſieur: Deſlin, 
They were attended only by a French 
ſervant who had travelled all his life, 
ſpoke a little Engliſh, and whom 


Deſſin had recommended. 


I ſhall paſs over every natural in- 


cident 
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cident that acchived to them, and ob- 
ſerve onlythat they reached Nice ſoon 


after the time they had calculated to 


: 
q 
; 


do ſo; when, after paſſing a few days 
at the hotel, they hired by the month | 


an elegant villa in its environs. 


The Colonel had procured letters 
of credit - on the Engliſh banker 
there, and they were all alike charm- 
ed with their new fituation. Their 
ſervant Louis had been there fre- 
quently, and was become their Pro- 

/ veditore-Generale, Miſs Stuart hired 
a maid for herſelf, by name Joſe- 


phine, 
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phine, which, with an Italian cook, 


completed their family. 


Colonel Stuart was an indepen- 
dent, though not a rich man. His 
income had never been involved, 
and it produced him from five to ſix 
hundred pounds a year. He had no 
one to provide for but his daughter. 


With his protégé Glencairn it 
was otherwiſe. He was an orphan, 
without a friend in the world but 
the Colonel, who (having been many 
years intimate with his deceaſed fax 


ther, 
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ther, diſtantly related to Mrs. Stuarr, 
and who was a younger brother of 
high birth, whoſe fortune periſhed 
with his life) had adopted this chi 


of love, and promiſed never to deſert 


him. He adhered to his word, and 
ö was ſufficiently prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of his young ward, to wis that a 
future attachment might take place 
between him and his daughter, that 
His fortune might by their marriage 
equally de volve on both. With this 


view, he had ſpared no pains to cul- 
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tivate the mind of the young Ed- 
ward, who repaid his tender care 


with 
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with all that filial duty and ſincere 


affection could beſtow. 


It was with this young couple, as 
with all our untravelled iſlanders, 
whoſe extent of European knowledge 
carries them no farther than the 
boundaries of England; every object 
beyond Dover becoming a matter 


of wonder. Thus it was with our 


North Britons. Miſs Stuart and 
Glencairn were loſt in aſtoniſhment 
at every new ſcene which preſented 
itſelf to their view, and they ſeemed 
to fancy themſelves inhabitants of 


another 
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another world. They were left al- 


moſt entirely to themſelves ; for 


Colonel Stuart was a man of ſuch 


fric honour, and had withal fo 


much family-pride, that he be- 


lieved it impoſſible they ſhould de- 
rogate from either : his only appre- 
henſion was, that neither poſſeſſed 
ſufficient confidence to explain thoſe 
mutual ſentiments which he thought 
muſt be inſeparable from both. In 
this opinion he was not altogether 
miſtaken. Their time paſſed away 


in innocent delight; and Miſs Stuarts 


health beginning viſibly to mend, 


8 | they 


they amuſed themſelves in viſiting 
every curioſity with which the charm- 
ing country they were now become 


inhabitants of, abounded. 


In the vicinity of Nice, innume- 
rable were the pictureſque ſcenes 
which met their raviſhed eyes. How 
beautiful do the maritime Alps FEE 
pear, as they riſe from the ocean ! 
from whence aſcending by — 
degrees, they form a ſuperb amphi- 
theatre, bounded by Montalbano, pro- 
jecting into the ſea, and over-hang- 
ing the town. On the other ſide, _ 


1121241 where 
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where proſpects leſs ſtupendous al- 
lure the eye, how e do the 
richly cultivated plains appear, while 
they preſent to the view the vines, 
the citrons, the oranges, the ber- 
gamots, and every luxury which 
Earth can furniſh to her inhabit- 
ants !—The gardens, which are dur- 
ing the winter months equally pro- 
fuſe of the ſweeteſt flowers, con- 
vinced them, that in that terreſtrial 
paradiſe the Lord of all had been 
peculiarly bounteous, and that to be 
happy it was neceſſary only to for- 


get every diſappointment that had 


hitherts 


hitherto awaited them in this ſublu- 


nary world. 


But how vain is every endeavour 
to command the feelings of the hu- 
man heart! They riſe ſuperior to 
controul, and if they reign at all, 
they reign with tyranny. Glencairn 
muſt have been more than mortal, /e/5 
than man, could he have reſided un- 
der the ſame roof with the all faſci- 
nating Mary, without feeling the 
power of her improving charms, 
He was not blind to them, but often 
in ſecreey lamented his wayward 


vor. 1, F deſtiny, 
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deſtiny, which ſeetned determined 
in ſpite of every oppoſition to ſepa- 
rate them through life. An idea, 
prior to his ſeeing Mary, had Aden 
full poſſeſſion of him. He had be- 
| held Lady Jane Martindale, and his 
heart had vowed to her everlaſting 
love. He even cheriſhed the ey 
tainty of her huſband's not being 
IMMORTAL ; and he conceived it 
poſſible for a time to arrive, nay, he 
even believed it to be not far diſtant, 
| when he might return to — 


and claim her as his own. : 


Ho 
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How viſionary is every ſcheme of 
future bliſs, and how precarious are 


the wiſhes of man !—He builds his 


hope on a ſhadow ; and ſcarcely has 


he time to admire the fabric his ima- 


gination has raiſed, ere it vaniſhes, 


and his dream of happineſs at once 


diſappears! 


F 2 ___ CHAP. 
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CLAS... Doe 


WE will now return to Led- 
| None, where nothing material occur- 
red during the ſummer and autumn 
months, more than has been men- 
tioned. Lady Jane and Mr. Mar- 
tindale lived peaceably together, ſel- 
dom contradicting each other, but 
particularly agreeing on one point, 
that of looking forward with pleaſure 


to the deſtined time of their return 


to London. Lady Jane fometimes, 


indeed, recollected Glencairn but 


thoſe 


7 
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thoſe emotions ſhe had experienced 


at firſt ſeeing him, had ſubſided 


into a languid indifference, and her 
thoughts became every day more de- 


yoted to the idea of the pleaſures ſhe 


ſhould enjoy in the gay metropolis. 


She did not however neglect at times 


viſiting her favourite ſpot; but it 
was now winter, and the coldneſs 


of the weather prevented her ſitting 


there as formerly, watching the bo- 


ſom of che deep. 


She was one morning returning 
from it, and near the houſe, when 


F 3 ſhe 
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the perceived Mr. Martindale com- 
ing towards her with a letter in his 
hand. His countenance bore the 
viſible marks of diſcontent, He took 
her arm within his; and flightly ob- 
ſerving that he had ſomething un- 
pleaſant to communicate, but with- 
out mentioning of what nature, they 
proceeded to the library, where, with- 
out heſitation, he read to her the 
letter. It was from his father. It 
firſt contained a few vague enqui- 
ries after them, and then informed 
them, that being at length tired of a 
fingle life, he had reſolved to marry 


a ſecond 


„ 
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a ſecond: time. He had partly, he 
ſaid, fixed. his choice. The lady 
(he obſerved) was not of a diſtin» 
guiſhed family, neither did ſhe poſ- 
ſeſs a brilliant fortune; but ſhe had 


many good qualities, and he had no 


doubt of the approbation ſhe would 
meet with from his ſon and daugh- 


ter, to whom he hoped in a few 


months to introduce her as his 
wife. He neither mentioned her 


name, her age, nor her perſon; and 


of theſe, various were the opinions 


they entertained. Mr. Martindale 


highly reſpected his father, and 
| dreaded 
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dreaded ſeeing him the dupe of what 
he naturally ſuppoſed to be (from 
the caution obſerved 1n the letter) 
an indiſcreet engagement. Another 
motive too, and in ſome breaſts it 
would have been a more powerful 
one than it was in that of Mr. Mar- 
tindale, was ſeintereſt. The old 
gentleman had, on the death of his 
wife, ſettled all his landed property 
on his ſon; but he had a great deal 
of ready money; five thouſand pounds 
of which he had given him on his ; 
marriage, beſides his mother's join- 
ture of two thouſand pounds a year, 
which 
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which was, in caſe of Lady Jane's 
ſurviving him, to be her portion for 
life. He had been indeed particu- 

larly liberal on that occaſion, having | 
preſented Lady Jane with the late 
Mrs. Martindale's Jewels, which were 
of conſiderable value, and he had 
- purchaſed every thing for them, ſuch 
as equipages, plate, &c. &c. 


It was impoſſible they could fore- 
ſee with pleaſure an union which 
would divide, if it did not wholly 
alienate, the affections of Mr. Mar- 

Fe ;. - ne 
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tindale from his family. After they 
had conſulted together for ſome time 
on the ſubject, they agreed to ſet out 
for London with all convenient ex- 
5 pedition. Mr. Martindale anſwered 
his father's letter, but in terms al- 
moſt as equivocal as his own. He 
- expreſſed fome ſurpriſe at the half 
ence repoſed in him, and con- 
eluded by wiſhing him every hap- 
pineſs in whatever ſituation he might 
hereafter find himſelf; but he did 
not give the moſt diſtant hint of his 


intention of going to town, which 


Was: 
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was in hopes, if it were not already 
too late, to fruſtrate the old gentle- 


man's. preſent intentions. 


As they had no houſe there, they 
were on their arrival obliged to put 
up at A hotel; and had on that ac- 
count left all their ſervants, except- 
ing rs. Drapery and the butler, 
at Ledſtone. They bad not been 
there many minutes, before Mr. 
Martindale ſent for a hackney- coach, 


and went to his father's houſe in the 


city. But how great was his aſto- 


niſhment, when, on knocking at the 
E6- ao 
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door, a footman in an unknown 
livery appeared at it, and informed 
him, that the houſe was now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of another family ; Mr. Mar- 
tindale having been married about a. 
month, and that he reſided in De- 


yonſhire Place! 


Mr. Martindale ſmothered as much 
as poſſible his indignation and ſur- 
priſe. He directed the coachman' 
to return to the hotel, and gave him- 
ſelf up to his reflections on this firſt” 
inſtance of duplicity in kis father © 


for it was evident to him, that he 


Was 
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was actually married at the time he 
wrote to him and that the cere- 
mony muſt have been performed in 
a very private manner, not a ſingle 


news-paper having announced it.. 


When he returned to Lady Jane, 
and informed her what had. paſſed; 
he had the fatisfaQtion to find that 
her feelings were perfectly congenial | 

| with his own: ſhe perſuaded him to- 
wait till the next day for farther IN. 
telligence; and amidſt. a thouſand: 

conjectures — apprehenſions and 
uncertainties they paſſed che even; 


ing, and retired early to reſt. 
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CHAP, XI. 


Mx. James Martindale, at a ſea- 
fonable hour, diſpatched his own: 
ſervant with a dutiful, yet cool billet 
of congratulation to his father, re- 
queſting to: know at what hour he: 


might be permitted to wait on him. 


Though it was but juſt two o'clock: 
when tae valet was {ent on his er- 
rand, he found the crowd of ſervants 


and carriages ſo great at Mr. Mar- 


| 


tindale's door, that it had -more the. 
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appearance of the Exhibition at So- 
merſet-Houſe, than of belonging to 


a citizen. 


It was ſome minutes - before ke 
could prevail on one of the footmen 

to carry up the note he was intruſt- 
ed with. After waiting a conſider- 
able time for an anſwer, a verbal one 
was brought him by another po-w- 
dered coxcomb, which was ſimply 
Mr. Martindale's compliments, and 
that he would call at the hotel with- 
in an hour. Lady Jane was ſtand- 
ing at one of the windows of it 


about 
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about four o'clock, when a ſumptu- 
ous vis-a-vis ſtopped at the door. 
Mr. Martindale was ſitting by the 
fire-ſide, reading a -new pamphlet, 
when Lady Jane's precipitate exela- 
; mation, of Good God! this cannot 
* be your father!” inſtantly drew: 
him towards her. They thought 
they recognized his. features, though 
diſguiſed under a ſmall. wig, made 
to look like his own hair; which 
gave ſo great. an alteration. to his 
countenance, that it was impoſſible 


for them at the firſt moment to aſ- 


certain whether or no it. was really 


him 
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him they ſaw. They were however 
ſoon convinced, as he hobbled out 
of his carriage ſupported by two ſer- 
vants in yellow and ſilver liveries: 
the plain blue and buff, which had 
been the family ſtandard of many 
years, was to all appearance diſcard- 
ed, with the brown bob of former 


and more reſpectable days. 


Mr. Martindale irecived che cone 
gratulations of his ſon and daughter 
with much ſeeming pleaſure; and 
apologized with rather a diſconcert- 
ed air for the ſecrecy he had obſerv- 
ed 
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ed towards them; alleging as his 
reaſon for it, the apprehenſions he 
had entertained of their diſapproving 
his marriage; to which however he 
was very certain no reaſonable ob- 
jection could be ſtated, unleſs it was 
that of a diſparity of years; Mrs. 
Martindale being extremely young, 
and extremely handſome. He was 
commiſhoned by her, he ſaid, to ſay 
a thouſand kind things to them 
both; and to aſſure them of her re- 
| gret at finding; herſelf engaged. not 
only for that day, but for the ſuc- 
ceeding one; but ſhe hoped they 
| would 


1s 
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would not . her the favour of 
their company to ſupper that night 
at twelve, after the opera, where ſhe 
was going, To this they aſſented, 
more from curioſity than inclina- 


tion, and the old AASA took 


His leave. 


Mr. Martindale, in going down 
the ſtair-caſe with his father, en- 
quired the former name of his mo- 
ther-in-law ; but W a very 
laconic anſwer, that it was Hurvey; 
of a family of the North of England, 

with 
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with which he could not poſſibly be 


acquainted. = 


| He returned, and ſat down in ſul- 
len filence; but Lady Jane laughed, 
She had no envy in her compoſition, 
and was prepared to admire the ſu- 
perior beauties of Mrs. Martindale, 
without a wiſh. to outvie them, or 
to find them any way inferior to the 


old gentleman's deſcription. 


At the appointed hour they went 


to Devonſhire Place. Mrs. Martin- 
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dale was but juſt returned home, 
having lounged, ſhe faid, longer than 


the intended in the ſaloon of the 


opera- houſe. 


If her viſitors were ſtruck with 
the beauty of her perſon (than 
which nothing could be more cap- 
tivating), they were not leſs ſo with 
the dazzling ſplendour of her dreſs. 
A rich gold muſlin, made into a Cir- 
caſſian ackiac with a n of ae 
- crape, ornamented with a profuſion 
of diamonds, gave her the appear- 
ance of an eaſtern princeſs; but 


2 there 
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there was an air of levity in her 
manner, that inſtantly caught the 
attention of young Mr, Martindale ; 
who had ſcarcely beheld her, ere 
- his heart formed a with that no vio- 
lent intimacy might in future take 
place between her and his wife. 
The more he ſaw of this youthful 
bride (whoſe appearance did not 
beſpeak her age to be more than 
ſeventeen), the leſs he liked her; and 
while he drew her into 4 converſa- 
tion, in which he perceived that her 
ignorance and ſelf- ſufficiency were 
predominant, he pleaſed: himſelf on 
the 
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the compariſon * could not avoid 
making between her, and the leſs 
beautiful, but mn lovely and un- 
adorned Lady Janusz who having, 
ſince the ſmall portion of knowledge 
ſhe had obtained of her heart, loſt a 
conſiderable ſhare of that pride 
which had ever been her greateſt 
foible, was become infinitely more 
intereſting to ſociety, and more, ami- 
able in the eyes of her huſband. In 
HER was blended all that increaſing 
ſenſibility could beſtow. on an intel- 
ligent mind. Polite without flatterys 

p | ſhe 
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ſhe every day gained on the eſteem 
of thoſe who knew her. Mrs. Mar- 
tindale, by endeavouring to appear 
the woman of faſhion; for which ſhe 
was never intended, was at times 
even vulgar; and her obſcure origin 
was not counterbalanced by the 
graces of her mind. Nature had 
been, it is true, profuſely laviſh on 
her perſon ; but her diſpoſition was 
avaricious and mean. She diſliked 
Lady Jane's ſuperior birth, but ſhe 
had cunning to diſſemble; and en- 


deavoured to flatter her into a belief, 


4 


that 
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that ſhe had never ſeen any woman 


with whom ſhe ſo much longed to 


cultivate a friendſhip, as herſelf. 


We will now take leave of this 


family party for the night; they 


parted, not without a voluntary offer 


from Mrs. Martindale to break off 


all acquaintance with thoſe of her 


ſociety whom Lady Jane might not 
approve. I will next inform my 
readers who was Mrs. Martindale ; 
which, together with the little ſketch 
I have drawn of her diſpoſition, will 
in ſome meaſure enable them to ac- 


YOL. I. G count 
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count for the tenor of her future con- 
Aust; at leaſt, if they think'as 1 do, 
that a low mind never attains any de- 
gree of excellence, however the per- 
ſon may be exalted. The heart when 
good is incorruptible, however the 
mind may be over-ruled by the force 
of cuſtom and of example; but 
when both theſe ire bad, the ſtain is 


indelible, and can never be expunged. 
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Mes. Martindale was one of the 
many children of a reſpectable tradeſ- 
man in Newcaſtle, and on a viſit to 


her elder ſiſter, married to a corn- 


factor in the city, when Mr. Mar- 


tindale firſt ſaw her. He ſoon be- 


tame enamoured ; for his heart was 


not ſufficiently frozen by age, to be 


able to withſtand the renovating in- 


fluence of youth and beauty. The 


idea, however, of marrying her, 


* 
5 


or any other woman, did not once 


G 2 occur 


—— — v 
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occur to him. The ſiſter, who was 
artful and deſigning, perceived his 
inclinations, and determined to turn 
his weakneſs to the advantage of her 
family. She invited, or rather forced 
him into all their parties; and find- 
ing, after a few weeks, that he did 
not make any overtures towards her 
ſiſter's eſtabliſhment, ſhe told him 
with much apparent concern, that 


ſhe found her ſiſter's character had 


ſuffered materially from his conſtant 
attendance on her ; that ſhe had loſt 
: by it a very eligible marriage; the 


| gentleman (who was a young officer) 


having 
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having withdrawn his addreſſes in 
conſequence of it, and that it was 
become neceſſary for him to diſcloſe 
his intentions, of whatever nature 


they might be. 


This was a trial for which the old 
gentleman was not prepared, He 
heſitated, as undetermined what to 
anſwer ; till on being told that there 
was no alternative between his mar- 
rying Miſs Harvey, or ſeeing her no 
more, he was weak enough to wipe 
the tears from his eyes, and in half- 
broken ſentences, extorted by FEAR, 


G 3 an 
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as well as LOVE, he promiſed to 
| offer her his hand. In leſs than half 
an hour he had conſented to fall 
into the ſnare that was laid for him. 
The family deſired the engagement 
might be kept ſecret, in order to 
avoid, they ſaid, the nn ſar- 
. and reflections the world would 
caſt upon his age: but the truth 
was, they dreaded the advice of all 
his REAL FRIENDS, and hurried him 
into a promiſe of haſty marriage, 
without allowing him time to con- 
ſider what he had to expect from its 


future conſequences. 


Having 


. 
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Having been thus prevailed on 
without difficulty, he thought of 
nothing but his intended bride. He 
was profuſe in his preſents to her; 
and on hes mentioning that the 
thought the city air inimical to her 
health, he diſpatched an agent, of her 


ſiſter's recommending, in purſuit of 


| a houſe at the weſt end of the town. 


This truſty and well-choſen ambaſ- 


ſador made choice of the one in 


Devonſhire Place; and ſo exactly 
did he anſwer the confidence repoſed 
in him, that be G made, in 
Mr. Martindale's abme; an agree- 


G 4 ment 
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ment for the purchaſe of it; ſo that 
no farther trouble was impofed on 
the old gentleman, than to ſign the 
bonds which were two days after- 
wards put into his hands. It is true 
| that he ONCE accompanied the ladies 
to look at it; but was there a fault 
chat he could poſſibly find with a 
houſe fit for the reception of any no- 
bleman's family? Could any houſe 
be too good for Miſs Harvey? Could 
| any expenditure that lay within the 
compaſs of Mr. Martindale's drafts, 


be extravagant ? 


The 
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The furniture of his houſe in the 
city was to be the next conſideration. 
There was not enough of it, neither 
was it ſufficiently modern to be tranſ- 
planted into Devonſhire Place. The 
moſt faſhionable upholſterer in town 
was therefore immediately applied 
to, and directed to change it as his 
fancy directed. He was to be al- 
lowed one thoufand pounds, over and 
above the value of what he took from 
the city; and of which he, as the 
moſt faſhionable, and conſequently the 
moſt conſcientious tradeſman, was to 
be ſole appraiſer, That furniture was 


G 5 not, 
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not, as I obſerved, ſuited to the pre- 
lent taſte, but it was coſtly in the ex- 
treme; and was equally good, though 
not equally ornamental, in theinferior 
as in the beſt apartments. The late 
Mrs. Martindale's drefling-room was 
fitted up in the moſt expenſive man- 
ner; innumerable were the rich or- 
„ it contained the beautiful 
inlaid and Indian cabinets, the tall 
mandarins, and ſine China jars, were 
not the moſt remarkable. The boxes 
belonging to her toilette were, like 


thoſe of the rich, but narrow-mind- 


ed Lady 8 


, of ſilver inlaid with 


rubies; 


rubies; the bird - cages were of ſilver 
wire, and every article diſplayed 
grandeur, if not (according to mo- 
dern ideas) elegance. Some of theſe 
Miſs Harvey wiſhed to preſerve; 
till a gentle hint from her ſiſter re- 
minded her, that as they had been 
the property of the late Mrs. Mar- 
tindale, who had doubtleſs ſet a va- 
| lue on them beyond their intrinſic 

worth, it was probable that, if they 
5 were in her poſſeſſion, her ſon might 
wiſh to obtain them for Lady Jane 
to keep in remembrance of her. 


Nothing therefore was to be given 
8 - 
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into his hands, but a large portrait 
of his mother, with which he was 
to be favoured on his return to town; 
Miſs Harvey MODESTLY obſerving, 
that, conſcious of her own unworthi- 

neſs, ſhe ſhonld fear a rival in that 
picture whenever Mr. Martindale 
looked at it, as he would naturally 
draw a compariſon between his two 
wives, which could not fail to be an 


unfortunate one to herſelf. 


The houſe was ſoon ready ; the 
jewels, wedding clothes, and equi- 


pages, ſoon bought; and nothing 


remained 
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f remained but to fix the happy day, 


FE: which ſoon arrived. But the one 


previous to it was marked by a little 
event, which it may not be unneceſ- 


ſary to mention in the next chapter. 


CHAP. 
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4 


CHAP. XIII. 


ON the morning preceding the 
day that was to make Mr. Martin- 
dale the happieſt or moſt miſerable 
of men, he perceived that an unuſual 
gloom overſpread the tine counte- 
nance of his deſtined bride. * 
preſſed her hand to his lips, and en- 
treated to be informed of the cauſe. 
She burſt into tears, and ſuddenly 


withdrew, leaving him and her ſiſter 


together. 


From 
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From HER, he anxiouſly prayed 
to know the meaning of ſo ſudden, ſo 
alarming a change ; tenderly enquir- 
ing if he had left any thing undone 
by which it was poſſible for him to 
prove ſtill farther the extent of his 
affection. The emotion too viſible 
on every feature of his face, and the 
eagerneſs with which he conjured 
her to explain in what he had of- 
fended, forced at length, from this 
3 relation, the avowal of a 
converſation her ſiſter had held with 
her; which amounted to nothing 
more than a childiſh idea that had 


entered 
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entered her head --a kind of fear, 
that if ſhe was wretched enough to 
ſurvive Mr. Martindale, his ſon, un- 
mindful of his father's tenderneſs, 
might diveſt her of all his goodneſs 
Had laviſhed on her. He might poſ- 
ſibly in the end turn ker out of her 
houſe, and take poſſeſſion of it, as his 
heir. It was not (ſhe was very ſure): 
from any mercenary motive that her 
ſiſter had encouraged this thought 5: 
it was that of a young girl fond of 
magnificence as a child of a new 
toy, and like that, fearful of loſing it. 
This was a ſufficient hint for the 


too 
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too generous and too eredulous Mr. 
Martindale; he ſent immediately for 
his attorney; and gave him inſtruc- 
tions to draw up a marriage ſettle- 
ment, by which he gave her che 
houſe in Devonſhire Place, with all 
its appendages; together with all the 
ready money he ſhould die poſſeſſed 
of, ſtocks, dividends, &c. &c. &c. 
allotting only one thouſand pounds 
of it as a legacy to Mr. Martindale, 
or Lady Jane if the ſurvived him; 


his landed property having been, as 
I before ſaid, already ſettled on his. 


ſon. 


In 
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In a few hours all was ſigned, 
ſealed, and delivered; and he ex- 
preſſed his gratitude at being told 
how to remove the imaginary grief 
that had for a moment been ſuffered 
to prey on HER, to whoſe happineſs: 
he was determined to devote the re- 


mainder of his exiſtence. 


The next morning the ſun ſhone 


reſplendent on the nuptials of Mr. 


Martindale. They were ir . 


as agreed on in a private manner; 


and in the evening he conducted his 


bride to HER. OWN. houſe in Devon- 
ſhire Place. 


They ; 


They had been there about a 
month, when Lady Jane and Mr. 
M artindale arrived in town. Mrs. 
Martindale had already formed the 
acquaintance of almoſt every faſhion- 
able family there. For, as I have read. 
in ſcripture, Wherever the honey is, 
there will the flies be alſo, ſo is an 
open houſe, a ſumptuous equipage, 
and all the other appendages of 
wealth, the ſure paſſport to an inti- 
macy with the whole world. In- 
nate virtue is no recommendation N 
nor is any other requiſite neceſſary 
to ſupport the appearance oh, than 

the 
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the acquieſcence of a huſband to the 
conduct of his wife. However his 
delicacy may be wounded—however 

his feelings may be hurt by her fail- 
ings—let him but continue to live 
with her in a routine of extravagant 
diſſipation, and the feeble: voice of 
flander will be drowned. in the loud: 
Plaudits of the world. But, if KHE for- 
ſakes her, though ſhe be: as chaſte: 
as ice, as pure as ſnow,” ſhe ſhall not 
eſcape the torrent of calumny, which: 
will inevitably overwhelm: her repu- 
tation, A woman's fame depends leſs: 


on her own character, than it does on 


that 
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that of her huſband. If he diſcards 
her, the world will alſo, without en- 
quiring why he has done ſo.— She 
will look for friends, but ſhe will never 
find them. The gay companions of 
youthful pleaſures will ſhrink from 


diſtreſs, as from a peſtilence; and 


ſhe will woefully experience, that 
the fine day, Flattery, will not ſtay to 
aſſiſt the weary in a cloudy night. 
Alas! HER day will ſoon ſet in dark- 
neſs—her breaking heart will be 
overwhelmed by the ſtorms of ad- 
verſity, until in ſome obſcure corner 
of the earth ſhe dies unknown un- 


pitied—and unlamented ! 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Mus. . ſoon gained a 
complete aſcendancy over her doting 
huſband, which was ſtrengthened by 
her apparent attachment to Lady 
Jane, who continued to be ſo great 
a favourite with him, that her ſanc- 
tion ſeemed neceſſary to every thing 
ſhe undertook. She had art enough 

5 to twiſt herſelf round the heart of 
that lady, who repoſed in her an un- 
limited confidence: and they became 
inſeparable. They met with uni- 
verſal 
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verſal admiration; but their manners 


were fo different, that the: admirer 


of the one was ſeldom that of the 


other. Mrs. Martindale's beauty and 
levity attracted the notice of all tlie 
gay men, while Lady Jane's increaſ- 
ing ſenſibility gave her an air of 
Jroideur, that forbade them every 


hope of encouragement. 


Mr. Martindale, ſenior, though 
extravagant in the gratification of 
his wife's pleaſures, was not wholly 
unmindful of his ſon's intereſts. He 
purchaſed a ſmall- houſe for him 


* 


1 
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in Argyle Street, to which he was 
prompted by his wife. 


Lady Jane believed her to be only 
the artleſs, giddy girl ſhe appeared. 
Little did ſhe ſuſpect the ſnake ſhe 
was foſtering in her boſom, which 
waited only with envenomed an- 
cour to ſting her beyond the reach 


of human remedies. 


Among the crowd of fluctuating 
admirers that paid their devotions at 
the ſhrine of beauty, Lord Darnley 


was the moſt! conſpicuous for his 


atten- 
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attentions to Mrs. Martindale. He 
was lately married to a very young 
dy, whole large fortune had been 
in part appropriated to the payment 
of his lordſhip's early debts. He 
was fond of his wife, yet not ſuffi- 


ciently ſo to lay any embargo on his 


inclinations whenever they led him 


to indulge a momentary caprice. 


He conſidered Mrs, Martindale an 
ealy conqueſt, which, when once 
oltgined; would be ſoon forgotten. 
With this view he laid cloſe ſiege to 
her at every public place ſhe fre- 


VOL, I. H quented 
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quented ; nor did ſhe give his lord- 
ſhip any reaſon to doubt the ſucceſs 
of his enterpriſe. Vanity was her 
ruling paſſion, and to that ſhe was 
ever ready to ſacrifice every moral 
conſideration. Lady Jane either did 
not, or would not perceive this 
growing intimacy ; ſhe conceived 
Mrs. Martindale's levity to be her 
beſt ſecurity againſt any attachment 
of the heart, and ſhe felt no alarms 


on her account. 


Lord Darnley was rather an ele- 
gant than a handſome man. Per- 


fectly 


fectly verſed in every leſſon of Love, 
he had ſeldom met with a denial 
where he had once taken the pains 
to ingratiate himſelf. He was at 
this time buſily employed in raiſing 
a regiment of light dragoons for the 
ſervice of his country; and a deſire 
of rendering himſelf confpicuoupach 
cording with his notions of patri- 
otiſm, he ſpared no expence to com- 
plete it. Seldom a day paſſed in 
which his emiſſaries did not inveigle 
new victims to ſatiate the rapacious 
thirſt of ruthleſs war! His lordſhip, 
equally a candidate for the field of 

H 2 ma 
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Mars and of Venus, divided his time 
between both. His morning hours 
were devoted to the miſery and ruin 
of many poor and worthy families; 
his evening ones to the more pleaſ- 
ing amuſement of endeavouring to 
ſeduce the aſſections of any woman, 
to whom he mnught wiſh for the mo- 
ment to render himſelf agreeable. 
Not that I mean to infer, that Lord | 
Darnley was a bad man, he was only 

a faſhionable one. Nurſed in the 


lap of luxury by a moſt indulgent 


mother, his earlieſt wiſhes had not 
been left ungratified. He had been 


2 returned 
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returned from the continent about 


two years, where his extravagance 
was ſo unbounded, that it became 
neceſſary to recall him; and he had 
been married, one year, to the ami- 


able lady before mentioned. 


Mrs. Martindale was elated by 
Lord Darnley's attention to her. 
Her eyes ſought him every where, 
and he perceived it ; nor was it long 
before an- opportunity offered, that, 
in making him maſter of her perſon, 
| baniſhed the lender impreſſion ſhe 
had made on his mind. He met 


„ Wik 
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with little or no refiſtance when he 
hinted at a private aſſignation; which 
being fixed, and effected at the houſe 
of her convenient millener, paſſed 
without ſuſpicion among her attend- 


ants. 


Lord Darnley was no ſooner a 
happy lover, than he was a ſatiated 
one. He had never ſeen any woman 
but Lady Darnley for whom hie had 

conceived a ſentiment beyond that | 

of momentary paſſion; and had ſhe 
not been his wife, it is moſt probable 
that in her alone, all his inclinations 


would 
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would have centered ; but how 
ftrange it is, that every thing loſes a 
portion of 1ts value from the moment 
we have an indiſputable claim on it! 
The virtuous Lady Darnley, who 
had not a particle of coquetry in her 
diſpoſition, had married the man of 
her choice, nor had the a wiſh 
equal to that of pleaſing him. We 
might be led to ſuppoſe from the 

remark I have juſt made (and from 
that only), that had he been more 
ſteady in his conduct towards her, ſhe 


might have been more indifferent. 


She knew that he had errors, but ſhe 
H 4 did 
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did not know. the extent of them; 
and ſhe fondly hoped, that her un- 
rominine e to his happineſs, 
and conſtant propriety of conduct, 
would at length overcome them. 
She knew Lady Jane, and Mrs. 
Martindale, by report only ; her ap- 
proaching confinement, which ſhe 
expected every hour, keeping her 
conſtantly at home, without other 
ſociety than her mother, who was 
come for the firſt time in her life to 


London, for the purpoſe of attend- 


ing her at that trying moment. 


When 
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When the newſpapers announced 
Lady Darnley's delivery, Mrs. Mar- 
tindale pleaſed herſelf with the idea 
of monopolizing his lordſhip's con- 
ſtant attendance; and having men- 
tioned to her huſband. the polite at- 
tentions that Lady Jane and herſelf 
had received from him, ſignified her 
mtention of ſending him a card for 
the next evening ſhe ſhould' receive 
company, and of introducing his lord- 
ſhip to his acquaintance. To this no 
objection could be made, and Mrs. 
Martindale took an early opportunity 
of diſpatching invitations to ſeveral. 

Hs. 5 of 
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of her acquaintance, among whom 


Lord Darnley was not forgotten. 


Lady Jane. who had no ſuſpicion 
of what had paſſed, and who really 
liked Lord Darnley, though ſhe had 
not particularly appeared to do ſo, 
was glad of this opportunity of 

bringing Mr. James Martindale . 
| quainted with him alſo and of be- 
coming by theſe means known to 
Lady Darnley, when her confine- 


ment ſhould be over. 


Mrs. Martindale's aſſembly was 
bril- 
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brilliant in the extreme; for ſhe had 
been very particular on that occaſion, 
and had herſelf ſelected from her 
viſiting-book, ſuch names as ſtood 
foremoſt in the gaudy catalogue of 


rank, 


= At the appointed hour, ſhe ſaw 
her rooms fill to her heart's ſatisfac- 
tion, but in vain ſhe looked for Lord 
' Darnley !—She grew inattentive to 
her vilitors, walked ſucceſſively thro” 
the rooms, and looked continually 
at her watch, which ſhe fancied loſt 
time. She could not account for his 

H 6 ablence, 
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abſence. It was on His account ſhe 
had that evening afſembled all that 
was moſt faſhionable in tows, and 
had ſtudied to raiſe her conſequence 
by the ſelection of her company; 
yet he was the only perſon who did 
wot appear. At eleven, the party 
began to diſperſe; the ducheſs of 
G 


were juſt taking their leave, when 


and her lovely daughters 


Lord Darnley was announced. 


The ſudden appearance of the fun 
breaking through the thick clouds of 
a miſty morning, could not convey 


a more 
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a more genial warmth to the dew- 
damp traveller, than did the ſight of 
Lord Darnley to Mrs. Martindale; 
her eyes brightened as ſhe led him 
towards Mr. Martindale, who re- 
ceived him with the utmoſt polite- 
neſs. But the electrical ſhock of 
mortification inſtantly ſucceeded; 
when, in a voice ſcarcely articulate, 
he enquired for Lady Jane. There 
was an air of ſorrow and confuſion 
in his countenance, that it was not 
poſſible for her to miſconſtrue. Mrs. 
Martindale had more pride than 


love; and with a haughty ſneer turn- 


ing 
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ing haſtily from him, ſhe informed 
his lordſhip, that ſhe had laſt ſeen 
Lady Jane at cards in the adjoining 
room. He immediately went there. 
The party had juſt broke up, and ſhe 
was ſtanding near the door (wait- 
ing for Mr. Martindale, who was 
gone to enquire for the carriage), 
when Lord Darnley approached 
her. He took her hand, with a free- 
dom ſhe had never eblarres in him, 
and in a faltering voice whiſpered 
—Ou LADY JANE, IN YOU I HOPE 
ro FIND A FRIEND'!—Struck at his 
appearance, which indicated a ſenſi- 


bility 
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bility of which the had not hitherto 
ſuppoſed him capable, ſhe eagerly 
aſked, whiat could have thus affected 
him? The tears ruſhed into his 
eyes, and he could only ſay © Lady 
Darnley” — as Mr. Martindale in- 
formed her their carriage was up. 


She returned haſtily to wiſh Mrs. 


Martindale good- night; introduced 


Mr. James Martindale to Lord Darn- 
ley, who handed her into it, and 
they parted for the night. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Lorp Darnley did not return up 
ſtairs, but defiring that his ſervants 
Wicht be called, threw Himſelf into 
the carriage, and ordered it home. 
His heart was affected, and for once 
he ſacriſiced the rules of politeneſs 
to its feelings. When he artived 
there, he flew to Lady Darnley's 
apartment, without having ſpoken 
to any one q but alas! little did he 


expect the ſcene that awaited him! 


He Knocked gently at the door, fear- 
ful 
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ful of diſturbing her repoſe: but re- 
ceiving no anſwer, he opened it. 
The curtains were all undrawn. On 


one ſide of the bed, he ſaw her mo- 


ther graſping her hands; on the 


other, the nurſe was chafing her 


temple with hartſhorn; — but ſhe, 


alas, was gone for ever! -A moment 


convinced him of the fatal truth; 


the next that ſucceeded it, deprived 


him of his ſenſes. 


It was on the ninth day after Lady 
Daraley's delivery of her firſt child. 


Some unfavourable ſymptoms had 


appeared 
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appeared in the morning, but they 


were not ſufficiently ſo to alarm the 


phyſicians, or nurſe, of any imme- 


diate danger. Yet a fatal preſenti- 
ment had taken poſſeſſion of Lord 
Darnley from the firſt hour ſince her 


lying-in; and this was ſtrengthened 
by ſome oblique, yet gentle hints that 
had been given him by the angel of 
purity herſelf ; who had unfortunate- 
I ſtopped her carriage one morn= 
ing by accident at the door of Mre. 
Martindale's milliner, where ſhe 


bought ſome things, and gave a 


card, with orders that others ſhould 


be . 
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be ſent to her. The officious French- 


woman told her, that ſhe was-ſure 
ſhe muſt be beholden to Lord Darn- 


ley, or Mrs. Martindale, for the ho- 
nour of her ladyſhip's cuſtom, as ſhe 
was that lady's milliner, and had 
frequently ſeen his lordſhip at her 


houſe. 


I do not believe that this French 
milliner (or indeed any other mil- 
liner) could plead ignorance in ſuch 
a ſituation, She could not ſuppoſe 
that Lord Darnley (whoſe name 
had been mentioned to her by Mrs, 


- 


Martin- 
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Martindale) had met that lady there 
ſecretly, and in a private room, for 
any good purpoſe. No. But the 
diſcovery of the intrigue to Lady 
Darnley might prove in the end 
beneficial to her, and ſhe was not of 
a nature to reflect on the delicate 
feelings of a woman of honour. Theſe, 
were therefore to be ſacrificed to her 
own mercenary and barbarous dif 
poſition ; and ſhe planted a thorn in 
the breaſt of that ſpotleſs lady ; i 
feſtered there, and was her compa- 


nion to the grave. 


Lady 
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Lady Darnley had a few days 
after the birth of her child, which 
was a daughter, moſt earneſtly im- 
plored her lord to promiſe her 
mat he would never neglect this 
only pledge of their love. She con- 
jured him to cheriſh her for her mo- 
ther's ſake; as ſhe had imbibed, ſhe 
ſaid, a ſtrange idea, that her FIRST 
child would be alſo her LAST. She 
gently added (ſqueezing his hand, 
and convulſed almoſt with agony as 
ſhe ſpoke), that ſhe hoped he would 
in future point out to her a better 
example than the Mrs. Martindale 


whom 
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whom ſhe had never ſeen, but of 
whom ſhe had heard MORE than ſhe 
thought proper to reveal to him, till 
after her recovery. Lord Darnley 
with truth declared, that he had 
never been in Mrs. Martindale's 
houſe ; that he had only formed a 
ſlight acquaintance with her at dif- 
ferent public places; but he did not 
mention the French milliner, nor 
any other circumſtance that could 


tend to corroborate their intimacy, 


On the day that he received Mrs. 
M.,artindale's card, he was half in- 
6 clined 
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£ clined to ſhew it Lady Darnley ; but 
e her weak health and ſpirits prevent- 
I ed him. Yet he had no juſt ground 
y to ſuſpe& her approaching diſſolu- 


d tion, Her phyſicians had not, as 1 
' | aid, even hinted at danger; and if 
a his mind was painfully awake to the 
f apprehenſion of it, he could impute 
ot it only to thoſe fears | which a timid 
or ſuperſtition, and not reality, had in- 
1d duced him to give way to. He told 


| her that he was engaged to an aſſem- 

| bly that evening, but he did not ſay 
W where; and his acquaintance was ſo 
a- | numerous, that without the help of 


'» 


ed | 
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the milliner, or ſome of her con- 
federates, Lady Darnley could not 
have ſuſpected it to be at Mrs. Mar- 
tindale's: ſhe however DID ſuſpect 
it, and received private intelligence 
of that lady's houſe being open the 
ſame evening, and that Lord Darn- 
ley's carriage made one of the num- 


ber at her door. 


When the meſſenger who was 


ſent to enquire into the truth of this 


_ unwelcome news returned from ex- 


ecuting his commiſſion, Lady Darn- 
ley inſiſted on ſeeing him; nor could 


_-. he 
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the tender entreaties of her mother 
prevent her from diving into the 
truth, Her diſorder (inſeparable . 
from her ſituation) had that day 
taken a turn, and marked her death 
8 certain; ſhe received the informa- 
tion of it with all the fortitude that 
a mind already wafted to heaven 
could experience. She deſired Lord 
Darnley might be immediately ſent 
for; and her footman, eager to obey 
the orders of his much-loved lady, 
haſtened on the wings of anxiety to 
meet his lord. But when he reached 
Devonſhire Place, he heard only that 


VOL, I. I | he 
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he had been there for a very ſhort 
| Abbe. and was returned. Lord Darn- 
ley was at home a few minutes before 
his ſervant H but it was already too 
late for him to catch the expiring 
breath of his lovely, his virtuous, 
his already fainted wife! 

His grief became unbounded ; he 
kiſſed her pale lips, and invoked | 
the God of Heaven to witneſs the 
integrity of his heart !—He had been 
guilty of errors, he felt he had, of 
fatal ones; but little did he imagine 


what would be their dreadful conſe- 


quences z 


12 
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quences; for, in the firſt paroxſyms 


of phrenſy, he condemned himſelf as 
being ſole author of her death. He 


ordered his little girl to be brought 


into the room, and kiſſed her with 


an enthuſiaſtic and fervent aſfection. 


He joined her little face to that of 


her ſenſeleſs mother; and pointed 


out each reſembling feature. It was 
a ſolemn, an awful ſcene; and he 
Was at length forced out of the room; 
his expreſſions of grief becoming ſo 


violent, as to threaten with injury 


his own health. 


12 Lord 
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Lord Darnley would not be told, 

| nor ſaffer himſelf to reflect, that an 
cover delicate conſtitution had ſoon 

ſurrendered itſelf to a malady, which 
| was ſo powerful as to baffle every 
effort of art. To this was to be im- 
puted Lady Darnley's early death. 
His feeling heart taught him firſt to 
conſider his own miſconduct ; and 
he alternately upbraided his child, 
and himſelf, as the authors of their 


irreparable loſs, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Ms. Martindale ſeldom or ever 


took up a newſpaper; and a cold 
(of which ſhe made the moſt) had 


confined her for ſome days at home; 


during which ſhe did not ſee Lady 


Jane, who was gone to paſs a week 
at Oxford, on a viſit to one of Mr. 


Martindale's brother collegians. 


On the evening of their return, 


they went to Devonſhire Place, and 


ſaid ſupper. Mrs. Martindale ap- 
I 3 pointed 


mx 
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pointed two o'Ulock the next day to 
call on Lady Jane, as they were to 
go together to beſpeak dreſſes for the 


enſuing maſquerade. 


When Mrs. Martindale arrived in 
Argyle Street, according to appoint- 
ment, ſhe found Lady Jane in tears; 
who told her that Mr. Martindale 
was juſt gone out to enquire into the 
truth of a paragraph they had ob- 
ſerved in The World, which Wen- 
tioned Lady Darnley's death. They 
did not however wait his return, but 


ſtepped into the carriage as ſoon as 


it 
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it arrived, ordering the coachman 


to drive ſlowly towards Cavendiſh 


Square; and to ſtop, if he ſaw his 
maſter. At the entrance of it, they 
were met by a hearſe, adorned with 
white plumes and eſcutcheons, and 
followed by many coaches and weep» 
ing attendants. The footman's en- 
quiries were anſwered by the name 


of Lach Darnley. 


Lady Jane let down the fore-glaſs, 


and ordered the coachman to return; 
but Mrs. Martindale deſired that he 
might firſt proceed to Donnelly's in 

I 4 Taviſtock 
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Taviſtock Street ; having no idea, ſhe 
ſaid, of being diſappointed of her maſ- 
querade dreſs, becauſe Lady Darnley 
(a woman whom ſhe had never ſeen) 
was dead. Lady Jane endeavoured 
as much as poſſible to conceal. her 
grief; fearing to expreſs even a ſen- 
timent of pity, left it ſhould be con- 
ſtrued into one of love, for a man 
for whom ſhe had hitherto felt no- | 
thing more than a ſiſterly affeQion ; 
but whoſe preſent misfortune was 
in itſelf ſufficient to intereſt a heart 


poſleſt of leſs exquilite feelings than 


her own. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Martindale ordered a Turkiſh 
habit. Lady Jane did not order any 
thing. She ſhould be contented, the 
faid, to appear as an humble atten- 
dant on the fair Grecian, not having 
at that time ſpirits to encounter the 
wit of the different characters ſhe 


ſhould meet with there. 


They returned to Argyle Street, 
and parted at the door. Mr. Mar- 
tindale was at home, expecting Lady 
Jane. He perceived her melancholy, 
and enquired its cauſe. She candidly 
told him, that Lady Darnley's ſud- 

0 5 den 
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den death, and the funeral which ſhe. 
had met, had r affected 
her. She was engaged, ſhe ſaid, to 
a party going that evening to the 
Ducheſs of G 's, but ſhe found 


herſelf unequal to it, and was going 


to fend a card of apology. This ſhe 
did, and they paſled the remainder 
of the day in a domeſtic, but not a 


very cheerful tète-A-tète. 


The next morning, while Mr. 
Martindale was out, a ſervant of 
Lord Darnley brought a note from 
him to Lady Jane, requeſting that 

he 
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he might be permitted to wait on 
her for a few minutes, if ſhe was 
alone and diſengaged. His ſituation 
precluded the poſſibility of a denial, 
had ſhe not even wiſhed to fee him. 
There is an undeſcribable pleaſure 
attendant only on kn ſuſceptible- 
of fine feelings, in liſtening to a tale 
of woe, and ſympathizing with the 
pathetic narrator. Lord Darnley, the 
happy and the acknowledged ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Martindale, had not 
excited in Lady Jane any alarming; 
ſenſation; but Lord Darnley miſer- 
able, and ſelecting HER as a friend 

_ 16 ᷑ ;e 
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in his misfortunes, might become a 


dangerous companion. 


In lefs than half an hour, Lord 
Darnley was in Argyle Street. Lady 
Jane gave orders that no perſon 
ſhould be admitted, and was almoſt 
equally affected with himſelf. He 
took this opportunity to unbofom 
himſelf to her. He fad. that what- 


ever might be the ſentiments of his 


heart towards her, he conſidered that 
in his preſent ſituation, and her own, 
an avowal of them would be a vio- 
lation of decency both to themſelves 
| and 


*, * 
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and to the memory of the dear de- 
parted, who was then only on the 
road to her quiet home !—But the 
intercourſe of friendſhip was not to 
be prohibited, and he felt THAT of 
Lady Jane was neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of his exiſtence; which he 
valued only for the ſake of the hap- 
leſs infant that had ſurvived its mo- 
ther. He then lamented in the moſt 
affecting manner the fatal error of a 
moment, that had tempted him to 
beſtow a thought on the DISSIPAT-= 
ED, the UNPRINCIPLED Mrs. Mar- 
tindale!—(Here Lady Jane gazeSon- 
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him with aſtoniſhment.)—He hoped, 
he ſaid, that her generous heart would 
inſtruct her to pardon a connection 


into which he had been inadvertent- 


ly drawn, at the ſame time that (he 
could not help owning it) ſhe alone 
was che object of his reſpect and ad- 
mation ; and that it would realy / 
her to feel for a man who had NO. 
a claim 'on her pity, but who had 
hitherto deſerved her utmoſt. con- 
tempt. He then told her of the cou- 
verſation he had held with Lady 
Darnley, ſoon after her lying-in, and: 
among the number of his confeſſions, 
ie | the 
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the French milliner was not for- 


gotten. 


Lady Jane was too much confuſed 
by what ſhe had heard, to know in 
what manner to reply to him. She 
had too high an opinion of his honour 
: to doubt his word; yet ſhe could not 
have ſuppoſed that Mrs. Martindale 
would have carried her zmpradinde 
beyond i ſhe had conceived to be 
an unmeaning levity. Yet how neceſ- 
fary did it appear to her at this mo- 
ment for an entire explanation to 
take place, when Lord Darnley im- 
* 5 plored 
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plored her pardon: for having dared 
to ſurmiſe that ſhe had been the con- 
fidante of that vile woman ; who 
had not {crupled to declare to him, 
that Lady Jane had admitted more 
than one favoured lover; but that 
| her regard and pity for both Mr. 
Martindales had prevented her hi- 
therto divulging what in the courſe 
of time could not fail to be publicly 


known. 


Lady Jane could not without the 
moſt poignant emotion hear that her 
fair fame had been traduced; and by 


7 the 
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the woman too who ſhould have 
been the firſt to defend it. How 
cruel, how deſperate was her condi- 
tion! for, while Lord Darnley was 
ſpeaking, ſhe recollected having ob- 
| ſerved that ſeveral of her female ac- 
quaintance had latterly behaved to- 
wards her with uncommon reſerve, 
although no one had been friendly 
enough to intimate in what ſhe had 
offended. But ſhe had not ſuffered 
it at the time to make any great im- 
preſſion on her; as ſhe was perfect- 
ly confelous of her innocence, and 
attributed it only to ſome trivial 


cauſe, 
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cauſe, with ae he might poſſibly 


hereafter become acquainted, 


But now ſhe felt mortified indeed! 
She found that Lord Darnley had 
been the FIRST perſon prejudiced 
againſt her, and ſhe could have 
wiſhed it to be the reverſe, In u1s 
eyes, ſhe wanted to appear perfect. 
She knew not how to exculpate her- 
ſelf from calumnies ſo atrocious, nor 
how to convince Lord Darnley of 
the falſchood of her accuſer. She 
entreated his lordſip to make allow- - 


ances for the agitation into which 
his 
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his diſcourſe had thrown her, as an 
apology for the little ſhe could at 
that moment urge in her juſtifica- 
ion; the requeſted his advice how 
to act, and inwardly reſolved, let 
What would be the conſequence, to 
abide by it. She begged he would 
direct her how to proceed in a mat- 
ter of ſuch importance to the peace 
of the whole family ; obſerving, that 
ſhe was too inexperienced to judge 
for herſelf; and that in conſequence” 
of the avowal he had made, ſhe con- 
ceived him to be the only perſon 


who 
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who was able (or who indeed might 


be willing) to adviſe her. 


He told her, that he ſaw no alter- 
native between a ſeparation taking 
place among them all, or her eternal 
Albtice on the ſubject. He begged 
for God's ſake that ſhe would not 
expoſe herſelf to farther infults and 
cations - but that ſhe would 
ſuffer herſelf to be wholly adviſed by 
him, and continue to live as be: 
fore: at the ſame time he exacted a 
promiſe from her, that ſhe would 


imme 
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immediately acquaint him by letter, 
ſhould any new manceuvres of Mrs. 
Martindale's intervene, to render the 


diſcovery of her treachery unavoid- 


able. 


Lady Jane promiſed faithfully to 
adhere to all he had ſaid; he then 
entreated her to honour his little 
girl ſometimes with her attention. 
He was going he ſaid to let his houſe 
in Cavendiſh Square, and to ſend her 
with her nurſe to that of a gardener 
at Liſſon-Green, near Paddington, in 
whoſe wife he could confide, She 


WAS 
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was to remain there ſome time, as 
he was going out of town the next 
day, to paſs a few months at the 
Head quarters of his regiment. He 
| then aroſe to take his leave of Lady 
Jane; gave her the child's direction; 
and reſpectfully, but precipitately, 


withdrew. 


Lady Jane was no ſooner alone, 
than ſhe gave vent to her oppreſſed 
KHieart. But Lord Darnley had en- 
Joined on her the hardeſt taſk poſſi- 
ble to a generous mind, that of diſſi- 
mulation, and ſhe ſaw herſelf for the 

4 firſt 
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| Grſt time obliged to präctiſe it. [She 
was compelled therefore to command | 
her feelings, and to endeavour to 
compoſe her appearance. Her heart 
was to become the ſole repoſitory of 
thoſe cares, which, alas! ſhe had not 


a friend to divide. 


When Mr. Martindale returned 
home, he ironically aſked Lady Jane, 
whom ſhe had ſeen ?—She'mention- 
ed Lord Darnley's viſit, but in her 
confuſion omitted telling Kim of his 
requeſt that me would ſom etimes ſee 
His child. He obſerved that ker 


— 
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eyes were red 'with weeping ; but 
how, he ſaid, could it be otherwiſe, 
while ſhe made Lord Darnley's griefs 
her own? She began to excuſe her- 
ſelf; be ſcarcely deigned to anſwer 


her, and withdrew to his apartment, 


Several weeks paſſed without any 
change taking place. Lady jane 
often pondered on the extraordinary 
confeſſion that had been made her; 
but ſhe ſtrictly fulfilled her promiſe, 
and buried her ſecret within her 
aching breaſt. She even endeavour- 
ed as far as it was poſſible to baniſh 


'the 


| 
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the remembrance of it. She never 


even hinted to Mrs. Martindale, that 


ſhe ſuſpected her miſconduct; and 


judging from the purity of her own 
heart, ſhe wiſhed, rather than ſhe 


hoped, that it might be the laſt fail- 


ing of which ſhe ſhould be ever able 
to accuſe her, She was even ſo gene- 
rous in her ſentiments, as in THAT 


ERROR of Mrs. Martindale's to find 


an excuſe for her cruelty towards 


herſelf. She knew that it was im- 


poſſible for ſo young and ſo beauti- 


ful a woman to be fond of a huſ- 


band who was old enough to be her 


0 
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grandfather ; and ſhe was convinced 
that it proceeded ſolely from a jea- 


louſy that had ariſen in conſequence 


of the love ſhe bore Lord Darnley. 


The more ſhe vefloail on HIs ad- 


vantages, the leſs ſhe wondered at 
the choice Mrs. Martindale had 


made, 43 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Ms. Martindale became overbear- 


ing, and was at times even inſolent 
to Lady Jane. She was no longer 
in His opinion the amiable Contraſt 
to Mrs. Martindale ; he conceived 
her virtues to diminiſh, and her 
beauties to decay.” Yet he was the | 
only one who ſuſpected either, or 
Who had at leaſt dared to ſay ſo. I 
mbovid indeed except Mrs. Martin- 
dale; who not only viewed her with | 
*he eye of hatred, but who alſo: be⸗ 


* 
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came indefatigable in her endeavours 
to poiſon the mind both of the old 
gentleman and his ſon againſt her. 


Yet ſhe took her meaſures ſo art- 


fully, that Lady Jane had no reaſon 


to ſuppoſe ſhe ever held any private 


converſation with them abour her. 


They were one evening at the 
Ducheſs of G 's, and Lady Jane 


was particularly ſtruck with the ap- 
pearance of a young lady, who never 
ceaſed to look at her. She enquired 
her name, and found that it was 
Miſs Stuart. She requeſted another 

5 SEL lady 
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lady to introduce them to each other, 


and particularly aſked after the 


Colonel. She would have added 


another name to his, but her reſo- 


Wee rt hiv: K finder as 


quaintance was mutually propoſed, 


and accepted, and Mr, Martindale 
waited on Colonel Stuart, at his lodg- 
ings in Cumberland Street, the next 
day. But he did not condeſcend to 
inform Lady Jane at his return of 
what had paſſed there, neither did 


he once mention the name of Gl/en- 


cairn. 


| 
1 
| 
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In a few days Lady Jane paid a 


morning viſit to Miſs Stuart, having 


left a card there the preceding even- 


ing. She was admitted, and found 
that lovely girl ſitting at a frame for 
embroidery. Glencairn was reading 
to her, av the Colonel was examin- 
ing different charts which lay on 
the table. Lady Jane coloured. 
Glencairn was viſibly agitated, and 


inſtantly turning to the Colonel, ſo- 


licited him to walk out; to which 


the other aſſenting, hs ſoon * 


5 . 


Miſs 
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Miſs Stuart, with the freedom of 


youth and innocence, gave Lady 


Jane a long account of her travels, 
which were, ſhe ſaid, patherically 
ended by her witneſſing the ſolemn 
ſcene of her friend Miſs Beaumont's 
renunciation of this life, to purſue, 


according to her own ideas, the ſureſt 


road to happineſs in the next. 


They were talking over this, and 
other matters, when the poſtman's 
knock announced letters ; and a fer- 
vant delivered one to Miſs Stuart, 
which Lady Jane entreated her to- 

K4 read 
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read without ceremony. She ſaid 


-it was from Miſs Beaumont (whoſe 


name was changed to mother Saint 
Etienne), congratulating herſelf and 


family on their ſafe return to Eng- 


land, and lamenting the probability 


that exiſted of her ſeeing them no 
more. She read it throughout ; and 


then gave it 'to Lady Jane, requeſt- 


ing her to peruſe that charming ſpe- 


cimen of female friendſhip and let- 


ter-writing, In it, the following 


| paſſage fixed all her attention: 


he only point, my dear Miſs 
“Stuart, 
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© Stuart, on which we could ever 
* diſagree during our long reſidence 
together in this peaceful convent, 
as that of my ſecluſion from the 
* world, When I declared to you 
« that my reſolution was fixed on 
© taking the veil, how many danger- 
* ous objections did you not hold 
«© out to me, in hopes to alter the 
3 ” ſettled purpoſe of my heart! You 
« invited me to live with you, and 
© moſt tenderly aſſured me, that no 
ec future change in your ſituation 


& ſhould be able to effect one in your 


« ſentimients towards me. Nor was 


e903) Hg: | © mn 
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« this the only allurement you placed 
« before me. Alas! you employed 
%a more dangerous one fiill, by 
i endeavouring to unite the duties 
Gol ie and worldly affection. | 
« You went ſo far as to aſſure me, 
* that my ſacrifice would not be ac- 
ceptable to God himſelf; who, you 
* ſay, ſent us into this world for the 
* benefit of ſociety ; ſo that we have 
f. no more right to abſtract ourſelves 
25 from it, than we have to lay 
2 down our life when we are weary 
66 « of | it. The world, you told me, 
« abounds with pure and ſocial de- 


lights; 
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* lights; but they can be only en- 
joyed by thoſe who hold an inter- 
e courſe with it. Vet have you not 
« ſometimes, my dear friend, inad- 
e vertently owned to me that you 
* are not happy ? — And if you, 
« formed by nature for all its bleſſ- 
„ ings, are not ſo, how can you ima- 
« vine that I, a ſtranger even in idea, 
& ſhould be willing to renounce: for 
* a way of life that I have been 
« taught to believe is preferable to 
c every other? You have moſt can- 
« didly acknowledged to me, chat 
* your heart has made its choice, 


9 e 
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and unfortunately fixed itſelf where 
it has no hope FP; return, That 
© the only man to whom you could 
* with to unite yourſelf is, as you 
de have every reaſon to believe, at- 
4 tached elſewhere; and that you ſuf- 
pect, from the hints he has given, 
that the object of his love is 


* married ! 


ce Would not this idea, my dear 
4 Miſs Stuart, rather frighten a 
% young novice FROM the world, 
than encourage her to enter it ?— 
* Lhave read of love, though I never 
XY | «lt 


« 
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e felt its influence; and I am thank- 
ful that I have neither the inelina- 
tion nor the power to add one to 


its numberleſs victims.“ 


Lady Jane peruſed this part of the 
letter with particular emotion; ſhe 
too ſurely gueſſed that it alluded to 
Glencairn and herſelf, of which the 
was fully convinced when Miſs Stuart 
aſked her V hat ſhe thought of Glen- 
_ cairn? This queſtion, which might 

NE have paſſed for ſingular, had it 
Not been accompanied with an un- 
eaſy air of conſtraint that denoted 


an 
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an over anxious curioſity, ſuffuſed 
Lady Jane's countenance with con- 


ſcious bluſhes, that did not eſcape 


the penetrating eyes of Miſs Stuart. 
Each had ſpoken ſufficiently plain to 
be underſtood by the other, that 
neither was ſatisfied. Lady Jane's fi= 
tence and viſible embarraſſment were 
as expreſſive as could be the moſt 
eloquent language. The letter had 
throw them into a ſtatè of uneaſy 
perplexity; it had diſturbed their 


peace, and was from that moment 


the ſubject to both of many painful 


Lady 
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Lady Jane frequently met Glen- 
cairn R and ſhe could not perceive 
without emotion, and ſorrow, the 
tender Janguor that clouded his fine 
countenance; conſidering, as ſhe did, 
that his attachment to Her was the 
ſole cauſe of it. Her heart ſeemed 
divided between him and Lord 
Darnley. She was unconſcious of 
giving the preference to either, and 
ſhe indulged the pure ſentiments of 
innocent affection for both. Mrs, 
Martindale was continually fabri- 
cating tales to her diſadvantage ; ſhe 
repreſented Lord Darnley to her ac- 


quaintance 
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quaintance as an unprincipled liber- 
Une, who had taken an advantage of 
the introduction ſhe had given him 
into her houſe, and had eadeavoured 
by hints too plain to be miſconſirued, 
to ſeduce her aſſections from it. She 
ſincerely wiſhed, ſhe ſaid, that Lady 
Jane might not be deceived in the 
more favourable opinion ſhe had 
formed of him; for ſhe intimated 
that her ladyſhip entertained a very 
high one. Mrs. Martindale did not 
openly inveigh againſt her, for that 
might have led to a conviction of 


the truth; but ſhe wounded her 


under 
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under the maſk of apparent regard; 
and while ſhe flattered and careſſed 
her, ſhe murdered her repoſe, and 


meditated her final deſtruction. 


END OF. THE FIRST VOLUME. - 
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